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Discounts! 


PPPPP 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. Ihavea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. I. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 


PPPs 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. 
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Root’s Bee -supplies 


for the South Atlantic 
States at Root’s Prices. 


Re 


Quick Shipments and 
Low Freight Rates. 


=> 


We call your attention to our 
one-horse Winner Wagon, Star 
Forcefeed Wheelbarrow Clover- 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 
Buffalo Pitts Harrows. 

We also carry a full line of 
the most approved Farm Imple- 
ments, etc. Send for catalog G. 


> 


Rawlings Implement Co., 
209 South Charles Street, 
Baltimore, - - - Maryland. 
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ESTABLISHED 1889, 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


at 


Root’s Prices. 








Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hand at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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DON’T BUY 
SUPPLIES! 


Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A 
full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
ed to our New England Climate. Also 
best brands of ComB FOUNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY’S 
GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! 


Parties desiring these goods can get 
them of,us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 
the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A 
40-pasce illustrated catalog sent free. 


W. W. Cary & Son, 
LYONSVILLE, MASS. 
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Honey Column. 








GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs ee even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

_ 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be ciassified according 
to color, using the terms white, am‘er, and dark; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” * No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


NEW YORK.—Comb honey is now pretty well clean- 
ed up, and what remains on the market is nearly all 
fancy and No.1 white honey. The demand is fairl 
good at the following quotations: Fancy white, 14; 
No. 1, 18; No. 2, 12. Extracted remains dull at un- 
changed prices with plenty of supply. Beeswax firm 
at 29. We have just received the first large shipment 
of new crop Cuban honey; some in tall sections pack- 
ed 20 combs to the crate, and some in square sections 
packed 32 combs tothe crate, glassed front on one 
side, plain, no-beeway section. The honey was pack- 
ed in shipping-carriers, containing eight of the large 
and nine of the small crates respectively, and arrived 
in first-class condition. The flavor of this honey is 
very fine; and as to the quality, some of it is fan 
white, while others is of a yellowish tint. We shall 
be glad to hear from any bee-keeper interested in this. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 

March 8. 265-7 Greenwich St., New York City. 

CuIcaGo.—The decline noted in last quotations are 
still more pronounced at this time; large offerings of 
Western comb are pressing for consumption, which 
are difficult to place. Prices are nominally 13@14 for 
best white, with travel-stained and light amber 10@12. 
That which is candied is selling as low as 7, with the 
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partially candied at 9@10 No great amount of dark 
honey is offered. Extracted is steady in price but 
slow of sale; white, 5%@7; amber, 54@5% ; dark. 5, 
according to what it is gathered from, and quality. 
Beeswax in urgent demand at 30. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
March 7. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
CINCINNATI.—The general tone of the honey market 
is lower. Water-white comb honey sells from 14@14%, 
and is hard to obtain; extra fancy, 15. Extracted has 
weakened a little, and sells from 5@5%; fancy, 6@6%. 
C. H. W. WEBER, 


March 7. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DENVER.—Demand for comb hon 
of late, but market shows some dimprove 
No. 1 white comb honey, $2:85\to'$2.85' peg 
24 sections; No. 2, $2.40 ty¢ D. 
Beeswax, 22@26. fae aA ‘> 
COLORADO HGNEY-PRODPCERS’ Ge, 
, Cah | 
OQ} 


Exifacted, “7 N7 34. 


Mar. 10. 1440°Mafket St., Det 
, In 





SAN FRANCISCo.—Comb’ honey, 10@T%. Extrac 
water white, 54@6%; light amber, 4@5% ; dak, 4@p. 
Beeswax, 27%@30. oe Ei 


Feb. 27. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, Murphys, cafif 





= 
BUFFALO.—Price of honey holds about steady/ but 
demand slow. Fancy white comb, 15@16;*A*Neo. 1, 14 
@15; No. 1, 138%@14; No. 2, 12%@13; No. 3,12@12%; 
dark. 11@12. Extracted white, 64@7%; amber, 54%@ 
6%; dark, 5@5%. Beeswax, 28@30. 
W C. TOWNSEND, 
March 8. 84, 86 West Market St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston.—We beg to report a fairly good spring de- 
mand for comb honey, and from present indications 
stock will clean up in good shape Prices range as 
follows: Fancy, 16; No. 1, 183@134%; No. 2, none. Ex- 
tracted is in good supply and moves slowly. Califor- 
nia, 7%. BLAKE, Scott & LEE, 
March 8. 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
SCHENECTADY.—No buckwheat and but very little 
white comb honey in our market, but owing to late- 
ness of the season prices remain unchanged. Ample 
stock of white and some dark extracted still on hand. 
Prices unchanged We quote fancy white. 15; No. 1, 
13@14:; buckwheat, Las. Extracted, light, 64%@7 ; 
dark, 6@6%. CHas. MCCULLOCH, 
March 7. 1 Eagle St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
DETROIT.— Fancy white comb honey, 14@l5c; No. 1, 
138@14; dark and amber, 11@13. Extracted white, 6% 
@7; dark and amber, 5%@6. Beeswax, 28@29. 
Mar. 8. M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 





For SALE—A quantity lot of well-ripened clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. B. WALKER, Clyde, III. 


For SALE.—8000 lbs. fancy and No. 1 comb honey. 
WALTER MARTIN, Globeville, Colo. 


For SALE.—Extracted honey from alfalfa, in 60-lb. 
cans, tinted or white, 7 cts.a lb. Also honey in small 
friction-top pails. M. P. RHOADS, Las Animas, Col. 





For SALE. — Whitest alfalfa honey, $9.00; tinted, 
$7.80, per case of two 60-lb. cans, net. . 
ARKANSAS VALLEY APIARIES, Las Animas, Col. 


For SALE.—Two grades fine amber honey at 6 and 
6%c respectively, and white honey at 7%c per Ib., f. o. 
b. here. Sample free. 

O. H. TOWNSEND, Otsego, Mich. 


For SALE.—Fancy and No. 1 comb honey; about 
2000 lbs.or more. Wm. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 





For SALE.—Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. fj 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





For SALE.—Clover and sweet-clover extracted honey 
at 7c, in kegs and cans. Dr. C. L. PARKER 
Sta. A, R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Victor’s Strain of Italian 
Bees Awarded the Diploma 
as Being the Best Bees 

at the Pan-American. 


BUREAU OF AWARDS. 


PAN-AMERICAN a —gs re 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK U.S.A 
Februaiy 12, 1902. 
Mr. W O. Victor, Wharton, Texas. 

Dear Sir-—1 have the honor to advise you 
that a Diploma « f Honorable Mention has been 
awarded to you for your exhibit of Italian bees 
at this Exposition. 

Very respectfully, Wm. I. BUCHANAN, 

Director-General. 


OPPBPL I 


Orel L. Hershiser Bought of Me an 
Untested Queen. This is what 
He Says of Her Colony : 

‘* They are very industrious characteristical- 


ly marked, and extremely gentle. It was a 
daily experience and repeated many times 
daily, to go into the inclosure with interested 
visitors, at the Exposition. open the hive, full 
to overflowing with beautiful ' ees, the pres. 
env of the queen you sent me, and haudie 
them in the various manipulations « f bantiog 
out the queen; shaking the bees from the 
comb, as 1s done in extracting, showing the 
brood in all stages. etc., all without the use of 
a smoker or any thing ‘else to quiet the bees, 
and I do not recollect that any one ever gota 
st bs from any of them.’ 

the bees I exhibited at the Pan-American, 
os caaes “The nucleus you sent for exhibition 
and award was certainly very fine-looking 
bees, and, in my opinion, th y deserve the 
award given them by the judges.”’ 


But Who is Mr. Hershiser ? 


See Gleanings of date of Feb’y 1, 1902, page 
97 Send in your orders for queens, ard in a 
short time, as Mr. Hershiser and hu dreds of 
others are now doing, you, too, will. be singing 
the praises of * Victor’s Bees.’’ Price lists on 
application. 


W. 0. VICTOR, Wharton, Tex. 
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Order a Swarthmore Outfit Now, and 


Rear Some Fine Queens 


For Yourself This Summer. 


Spec’ alists use and recommend Swarthmore Queen- 
rearing Dev ces. Honey-p oduc r- are successful with 
queen-fertilizing att.chments. Testimonials for the 
asking. Le ding dealers will supply the Grace Cell- 
compres-er, Improved Nursery, Fertilizing - boxes, 
Shell cups, etc., etc.. or sent direct by addressing the 
Swarthmore Apiaries, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
Orders booked now for Golden-all-over and 3-banded 
Queens and Bees. We export. 





FPoR SALE. —Thirty colonies of bees in new 8-frame 
Dovetailed hives, at Stockbridge, Mich., at $2.50 


per colony. W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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TEXAS QUEENS! 


a : From the Lone Star Aplaries 
so alg ne G. F. Davidson & Son, prop’s, 
have made great prep- 

arations for the com- 

ing season to accom- 

modate their many 

customers with either 
Long-tongue, Import- 

ed St ck, or Golden 

a They have 

ught out the queen- 

rearing business of O. 

P. Hyde & Son, Hutto, 

Texas. and by buying 

and increasing their 

number of nuclei, they are better prepared than ever 
to cater to the trade of the bee- -keeping public. One of 
Root’s Long-tongue Breeders; Imported stock direct 
from Italy; Goldens from leading queen breeders. 
Fine breeders of each of the above have been added 
to their yards. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for queen circular and price list Address 


G. F. Davidson & Son, Box 190, Floresville, Texas. 


TAR HEEL APIARIES. 


Abbott I. Swinson, Queen- specialist in Charge. Or- 
ders filled now. For nuclei, 75c per L. frame—add 

rice of queen. Bees, $1.00 per lb. Warranted queens, 
fi 1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. Tested, $1.50. Breeders, 
$5.00. We have 300 colo..ies of best American albino 
Italians and Adel bees. These bees have no superiors 
in the long-tongue or any others. 


SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 


BERMUDA 


With cable communication and equable win- 
ter temperature of 70 degrees, is reached in 
48 hours from New York by the elegant 
steamers of the Quebec Steamship Compa- 
ny, sailing every ten days up to January, 
and then every five days. The situation of 
these islands—south of the Gulf Stream— 
renders 


FROST UNKNOWN, 


and the porous coral formation prevents ma- 
laria. The Quebec Steamship Company 
also despatches highest class passenger 
steamers every ten days for ST. THOMAS, 
SANTA CRUZ, ST. KITTS, ANTIGUA, 
GUADALOUPE, DOMINICA, MARTIN- 
IQUE, ST. LUCIA, BARBADOS, DEM- 
ERARA, and the principal WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS, affording a charming tropical 
trip at a cost of about $4 a day. For de- 
scriptive pamphlets, dates of sailing and 
passages, apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway. New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec.. Quebec. Canada. 
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3 White Wyandottes! 


Bred from Dustin’s best. Some fine 
cockerels on hand already to ship. 


J.F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
00000000600 
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1902 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 
Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





A. 1. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J.T. CALVERT Bus Mgr. 
A. L. BOYDEN, Sec. 





TERMS $1.00 per annum ; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 72 advance, or two copies 
to one address, $1.50: three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 


DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 
nished on application. 











Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co, 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 

















; sale Dealers and Commission Merchants. 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders. I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 


and WORK WAX INTO 


Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 10) Ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 


application. BEESWAX WANTED. 
Cus. Dittmer, 
Augusta, ° 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 


486-490 Canal St., Corner Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey and Beeswax. 


I,iberal Advances made on Consignments, Whole- 
Estab. 1875. 


Wisconsin. 


foundation, 

FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I makea specialty of 
working up Wholesale “sagt aaron 4 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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sible. 


needs. 








|. J, Stringham, 105 Park Pl., New York City, 


Save Money! 


You want the best supplies at as low a price as pos- 
If you are anywhere in the EAST we can fur- 
nish you, and it will be to your advantage to get our 
1902 catalog. There are ‘‘special offers’’ in it. 
member, we furnish EVERY THING a bee-keeper 
Apiaries located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Re- 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Vine Street. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 


Mar. 15 
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G. B. LEWIS G0,, WATERTOWN, WIS. 





Special Offer. 








1902 Catalog Ready. 


If you have not been receiving a copy annu- 
ally, send us your name and address, and 
one will be mailed to you free. 


To parties sending us an order for supplies 
amounting to $10.00 or more at regular prices 
we will make following low rates on journals: 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, semi-monthly, 1 year, 50c. 
American Bee Journal, weekly, 1 year 


70c. 
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Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


AGENCIES: L. C. Woodman, Graud Rapids, Michigan ; Fred W. Muth & Co., Southwest Corner 

Walnut & Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado 
-producers’ Association, Denver, Col.; 
Junction, Colorado ; Robert Halley, Montrose, Colorado ; Pierce Seed and Produce 
Company, Pueblo, Colo.; E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Missouri. Special Southwestern Agent. 
Charles Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Illinois; F. C. Erkel, 515 First Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Lilly, Bogardus & Co., Seattle, Washington, Special Northwestern Agents. 


Grand Junction Fruit-growers’ Association, 
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BEE - SUPPLIES! 


ROOT’S GOODS 


AT 


ROOT’S PRICES. 


C. H. W. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


2146-2148 Central Ave. 
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A NEW AND COMPLETE stock for 
1902 now on hand. I am The Root Com- 
pany’s representative for Cincinnati and sur- 
rounding territories. You save TIME 
and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 
shipped from here. Convenience of railroad 
facilities here enables me todo so. Before 
buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 
catalog, which will be mailed you free of 
charge. 
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IN GRADING HONEY, D. W. Working says, 
in Amer. Bee Journal, that the first essen- 
tial is honesty of purpose. Right! in other 
words, Bro. Working, to have a conscience 
in working order. 


I envy A. I. Root his enjoyment in start- 
ing cuttings. I’ve been there. February 
and March are, I believe, the best months 
for it. Say, A. I., have you tried starting 
begonias from a leaf or a piece of a leaf? 
It’s fun. 

I DON’T KNOW whether to congratulate 
C. P. Dadant or the Revue /nternationale, 
the very able French bee journal, upon the 
fact that the former is now a regular col- 
laborator of the latter. I think I’11 con- 
gratulate both. 


Ir IS NOT WISE in some cases to kill a 
queen, even when she is old. Mr. H. Tro- 
kay reports a queen whose workers in four 
poor years gave suctessively 174, 165, 209, 
and 771bs. But none of her progeny equal- 
ed her.—ZL’ Abetlle. 


REFERRING TO A STRAW on p. 91, L. E. 
Kerr wishes it to be understood that, when 
he said ‘‘ There are more bees kept to-day 
in the old-fashioned box hive than any oth- 
er one style,’’ he meant more than any one 
style of /rame hives. 

G. M.:DOOLITTLE says, in the Am. Bee 
Journal, that he has had in one colony bees 
by the thousand live from Sept. 1 to July 1, 
an important factor in their longevity being 
their guze¢ wintering. [That is orthodox 
according to our experience.—ED. | 


I RESENT the insinuation, Mr. Editor, 
that I go around with hands slippery with 
honey (see last Straw, p. 179), and I much 
prefer washing them with soil, which I 
often do. But that sharp edge makes it 
easier to hold a smoker, even if your hands 
have just been washed with soft water and 
Castile soap. 


F. L. THompson did a first-class job in 
making a summary of the recent discus- 
sions on breeding, for the Colorado conven- 
tion. It occupies three pages of the Amer. 
Bee Journal, and is interesting reading, 
even if you have read the discussions in all 
the other bee journals. 


JUST FOR ONCE, Mr. Editor, I’m going 
to leave to you the last word in the Lang- 
stroth-Dzierzon matter; but if your wife 
doesn’t want to be a widow, I advise her to 
keep you out of Germany. [That may be; 
but residents of the United States are in 
good favor with Germany just now.—Eb. ] 


THE Bienen-Vater quotes the figures for 
cleansing wax with acid, given on p. 947. 
Dear Bienen-Vater, that was a mistake. 
Editor Alfonsus, kindly correct as _ fol- 
lows: Um dunkles Bienenwachs rein zu 
machen, meistentheils ein Zusatz von 1 Per- 
cent Schwefelsiiure genligt, und zwar ein 
Theil Saure und 100 Theile Wasser. Be- 
sonders schmutziges Wachs erfordert aber 
bis zu 2 Percent Zusatz. 


DANDELIONS are a different thing in 
Medina from what they are ‘‘in this local- 
ity,’’ according to what is said of them, p. 
185. I count much on both the honey and 
pollen. One year I shook 2 lbs. of thin 
dandelion honey out of the frames of one 
colony. [I do not remember to have ever 
seen so much honey which I was sure was. 
from dandelions in any one comb. I sus- 
pect the trouble is, we have so many bees 
in one locality that there is not enough dan- 
delion honey to go around to make much of 
a showing.—ED. | 

THAT RECORD of only 4 qts. of dead bees 
on cellar floor Feb. 23 is very remarkable, 
page 184. About the same date, and with 
nearly the same number of colonies, I had 
swept up six times as many dead bees, and 
I thought I was doing unusually well. 
Say, Ernest, can’t you put machine-shops 
on your price list? I want to buy one to 
winter bees under. [I have all along be- 
lieved that we were securing remarkable 
results; but in order to get these results 
the doors are open every night, no matter 
how warm it is outside, and closed before 
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daylight. Our regular apiarist is an ear- 
ly riser and an early-to-bed man; and as 
he sleeps in our factory, the opening and 
closing of the doors works like clockwork. 
The bees in our outyard, in the bee-cellar, 
are not doing as well. The cellar is damp, 
and ventilation limited.—EDb. ] 


C. P. DADANT says in Revue [nternation- 
ale that nearly all of the wax in the United 
States comes from the South, the reason 
being that the northern bee-keépers do more 
reading of bee journals and books. And I 
wonder if it is not also because there is a 
larger proportion of dark honey in the 
South, hence a larger proportion extracted. 
[Your supposition is correct. There is 
more dark honey in the South than in the 
North. Inthe extreme South, and especial- 
ly in Cuba and Mexico, it is profitable to 
produce wax rather than a cheap grade of 
honey, by converting such honey into wax. 
—Ep.] 

Dr. H. E. Fisk, principal of Northwest- 
ern Academy, apn important institution near 
Chicago, has advised students, who can not 
give up cigarettes, to leave, offering to re- 
fund their tuition. He says only two per 
cent of cigarette-smokers are in the highest 
grade, while 57 per cent are in the lowest, 
while four-fifths of those who persist in the 
cigarette habit ultimately fail in their stud- 
ies. [I was surprised and pained to read 
in the papers that Prince Henry, who is 
now paying us a complimentary visit, is a 
lover of cigarettes. Such figures as you 
give ought to stop any sensible man from 


continuing in the awful habit.—Eb. } 


THE BURLINGTON RAILROAD has hereto- 
fore rigidly enforced the rule against the 
use of liquor by those who had any thing 


to do with the running of trains. Hereafter 
the rule will be enforced against the em- 
ployees of all departments, including even 
the track, bridge, and building depart- 
ments. Here’s the rule for all: ‘‘ The use 
of intoxicants by employees while on duty 
is prohibited. Their habitual use, or the 
frequenting of places where they are sold, 
is sufficient cause for dismissal.’’ How is 
that, Ernest? [Yes, and there are a great 
many roads that are going still further. If 
aman is seen going into a saloon, that is 
sufficient cause for his dismissal provid- 
ing he can not give a good and sufficient 
reason for going there. The time is not far 
distant when every road in the country will 
have these rulirgs; and when the great 
corporations that employ thousands of men 
take the same stand we shall put the whole 
saloon business where it belongs, and thus 
probably do actually more to prohibit the 
use of liquor than any laws that can be en- 
acted.—-Ep. ] 

THE MANY REPORTS in European jour- 
nals of drugs curing foul brood certainly 
looks as though the disease were milder 
there. E. Bochatey reports in Revue Jn- 
ternationale a number of cases cured by 
dropping in the corner of the hive every 
three or four days 15 to 20 drops of the 
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essence of rosemary. [We have very little 
faith in the application of any drug, no 
matter how powerful, administered in such 
small quantities as in the manner stated. 
The fact is, I believe that many of our Eu- 
ropean friends are confusing foul brood 
with several forms of dead brood that are 
comparatively mild, and disappear them- 
selves. Two-thirds of the brood that is 
submitted to us for examination is pickled 
brood or another form of dead brood that is 
found sometimes in the summer, but which 
goes off of itself. Pickled brood in north- 
ern localities will very often disappear, and 
one might pour in a few drops of rosemary, 
salicylic acid, carbolic acid, or even salt 
water, and. because the disease disappear- 
ed, as it would naturally of itself, he would | 
conclude he had struck a great remedy. I 
am satisfied in my own mind that foul brood, 
such as I have seen, would never yield to 
such treatment as that.—Ep. | 


‘*NOR DOICONSIDER any Italian queen 
as pure.’’ When Bro. Doolittle says that, 
p. 182, I think that what he means is true, 
but that what he says is not true unless he 
uses the word ‘‘pure’’ with some meaning 
other than that found in the dictionary. 
From what he has said in other places, I 
understand him to believe that no Italians 
are of an entirely fixed or permanent char- 
acter, in which he is probably strictly cor- 
rect. But Ido not know that in the term 
“‘Italian’’ there is at all involved the idea 
of strict permanence of character. If a 
man should order a queen, saying, ‘‘I want 
a tested queen, for I want to be sure that I 
have nothing but pure Italian,’’ I think 
Bro. Doolittle would be able to fill the or- 
der, and it would not surprise me if at 
some time he may have sold a queen that 
the purchaser supposed was ‘‘pure Ital- 
ian.’’ If there is no such thing as a pure 
Italian queen, there is an immense amount 
of correcting that should be done in our 
bee literature. In looking over a half-page 
in the A BCI found just nine such cor- 
rections needed. Moreover, if no Italian 
queen ever sold was pure, an immense 
number of frauds have been committed by 
men supposed to be honest. 
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Resp nsive to the sun’s approach, 
Life springs frim Winter's death ; 
The birds return, the ¢ ra-s starts up, 

Revived by Spring's warm breath. 


w 
‘The Review of Reviews says: 


—— from America and Tasmania can be sold ata 
profit in London, when apples growing a few miles 
out of the city are left to rot on the trees, because the 
railroad charges are so high that the farmers can not 
afford to send them to market. 


Just how far that affects the producers of 
honey would be an interesting question. 
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It’s a little strange how much the British 
suffer from the attacks of the English, for, 
as the Premier of New Zealand says, one 
person in every five in London either dies 
in the workhouse or lunatic asylum. 


w 


L’APICULTEUR. 


As to the advisability of using an extract- 
or, Mr. Maujean replies to Mr. Sylviac: 


By the universal consent of bee-keepers. the ex- 
tractor is useful. And this concession is not made be- 
cause of its novelty. The farmer knows too well the 
value of money to buy an extractor on the affirmation 
of an author or the say-so of another party. It is re- 
markable that the old bee-men have all been convert- 
ed to the extractor, and those who remain behind do 
not say, ‘1am not convine d,”’ but, “I am too old to 
adopt 4 new system.’’ This would be reason enough 
to decide a beginner. The extractor furnishes 
advantages enough in one year to justify one in not 
going without it. Mr. Sylviac believes that a bee-keep- 
er using frame hives does not get any more honey th n 
one using simply an empty hive. Unfortu ately for 
Mr. Sylviac he speaks without any experimental 
knowledge, as he admits he has never owned an ex- 
trac or The writer had, for four or five years, me- 
dium crops of honey, sometimes nonea all. He was 
almost discouraged, when he had occasion to read 
Bertrand's ‘*Management of the Apiary,.’’ when he 
began to use the extractor. That wasin Taso. and im- 
mediately, as if by magic, it changed the whole aspect 
of things. 

w 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


P. H. Harbeck relates the following in- 
cident: 

I positively know that king-birds catch queens, for I 
was out one day with a shotgun watching for Mr. 
Bird, and just when it caught a bee I let go: and when 
I picked it up I found in its bill a dron- and queen 
hanging to it yet alive, only one wing being torn off 
by the shot. 1! took it back to the colony that swarm- 
ed, and put it at the entrance. There came about 
twenty bees, going for her as if they meant to pull her 
to pieces; but that was not the idea, tor they pulled 
something away from her, and then every thing was 
all right, and tre queen marched right in, and the 
bees were as happy ascould be. Since then | have no 
mercy for py Foe I may be wrong, but I think 
they are not a bee-keeper’s friend. 


w 

Prof. Cook has finished his Home Circle 
talks, and I can not better express my own 
view of them than by saying ‘‘ me too ”’ aft- 
er the following, from the pen of Mr. E. E. 
Hasty: 

Exit ‘‘ The Home Circle !’’ A surprise for us that 
was not agree ble. Gone, but not altogether forgot- 
ten, Prof Cook may be assured. In the real home cir- 
cle it oft happens that the one who is gone is, ina 
kind of way, more emphatically permanent and pres- 
ent than those who remain Wecan hope that some 


of the tender sentences of our **Home Circle’? may 
enjoy a portion of the same sort of immortality. 


w 
In the issue for March 6 is the second ar- 
ticle from Miss Emma Wilson, on how to 
begin bee-keeping. Although designed for 
green hands, these sketches ‘‘ bristle with 
good points,’’ as the saying is, and even 
the veterans can read them with profit; for 
the best workmen are those who continual- 
ly keep in sight the principles of their 
craft. As these articles come from the 
household of Dr. Miller we may suppose 

they have his ‘‘ O. K.’’ 








GATHERED BY A BEE. 

‘* Say. Doolittle, do you suppose we 
could tell how much honey a single bee 
would gather?”’ 

‘*T doubt it. But I have often thought if 
we look at the matter in the right light such 
an item may be made of interest to us if 
we study it from the right standpoint.”’ 

‘*How so? You know it takes thousands 
upon thousands of them to do any thing to 
advantage by way of honey-gathering; and 
to study just what one bee would do would 
be to look into an almost infinitesimal mat- 
ter.’’ 

‘““Yes, I know it takes thousands of bees 
to make much headway at storing honey, 
and this is just the very reason why many 
mistakes have been made in the past, and 
just the reason why there may be a profit 
in looking into the matter of how much hon- 
ey a single bee may gather.”’ 

‘*What about the mistakes? I don’t un- 
derstand.’’ 

‘*Some have been telling us all along 
during the past, ‘keep your colonies always 
strong,’ just as though a large number of 
bees in a hive, at a// times of the year, was 
the thing to be always sought after, and a 
thing of great value. But right here comes 
in another side to this ‘gathering’ question. 
We have just been saying that it takes thou- 
sands of bees to make much headway at 
gathering honey; yet in this locality we 
very rarely have a yield of honey lasting 
through the length of life allotted to an in- 
dividual bee, while many bees — yea, more 


‘than half which are reared under the most 


skillful management, never add an ounce 
to our surplus product. If every bee rear- 
ed could have a field of nectar placed be- 
fore it in which to labor, then the motto, 
‘Keep your colonies always strong,’ would 
be the right one; but inasmuch as this can 
not be, and as bees at all times must be 
consumers, no matter whether producing or 
not, I can not now and never have been 
able to see the philosophy of having a colo- 
ny strong in bees at such seasons when of 
necessity they can only beconsumers. The 
time to have our colonies strong, with thou- 
sands upon thousands of bees, till the 
‘measure is heaped up and running over,’ 
is just when our field is yielding nectar.’’ 

‘*Well, this is something I never thought 
of before, and I think I do see now why col- 
onies always strong may not beto the high- 
est advantage to the bee-keeper.’’ 

‘*Then right here comes in another factor 
in this question, which is the field, or that 
from which our supply of nectar comes 
from. In reality we must begin with the 
field, or, in other words, place that first; 
for without the field, or nectar-flow, we 
have no use for the bees. With a continu- 
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ous and uninterrupted nectar-flow within 
two miles of the hive during the whole time 
in which a bee lives, I think that a single 
bee might easily gather one ounce of honey, 
which would take only 16 bees to gather one 
pound, or 1600 to gather 100 pounds. And, 
if this were so, then 16,000 bees would be 
able to gather 1000, so you will see that the 
reason our thousands upon thousands of 
bees do no better for us than they do lies 
right here in the field.’’ 

‘*Surely, I can not gainsay that. But 
the bees must live out of what they gather, 
must they not?’’ 

‘Certainly. And I calculate of that 
amount it takes at least one-fourth of that 
gathered to supply the wants of the colony 
during the time a single bee is living; and 
unless the nectar is thicker than we get it 
here it would take 3 pounds of this nectar 
to make one of honey. So, then, we should 
have 750 lbs. of honey as the product of 
16,000 bees during their lifetime, with an 
uninterrupted flow of nectar. While this 
might be possible, there are two things 
which make it improbable, the first being, 
as already spoken of, that the honey-flow 
does not continue long enough, and, while 
it is on, it is interrupted more or less by 
unfavorable weather; and the second is, 
that the yield would not be sufficient within 
two miles of the apiary, where many colo- 
nies were kept, so that the bees could work 
to the best advantage.’’ 

‘*Where did you get any such idea of the 
amount a single bee might gather in its life- 
time?’’ 

‘“*In one of my many experiments, con- 
ducted some years ago, I had a colony 
which, on May 25th, I estimated to contain 
4000 bees of field-working age. This esti- 
mate was gotten by counting the bees on a 
given surface of comb, and then dividing 
the amount of comb covered with bees by 
the space counted, when the quotient was 
multiplied by the number of field-bees 
counted on the first surface. The next day 
was a fine one, and apple-bloom was yield- 
ing nectar as well as I ever knew it to. At 
7 A. M. the bees began to go to work, and 
at 8 a. M. I found that, on an average, 60 
loaded bees were going into the hive each 
minute. One wascaught and killed, which 
I found, upon dissecting, had a fair-sized 
drop of nectar inthe honey-sac. By a care- 
ful estimate and weighing I found that it 
would take about 3600 such bee-loads to 
make a pound, so I concluded that 4000 bees 
were good for the gathering of one pound 
of nectar each hour, besides caring for the 
interior of the hive as to what was there 
needed. Before a bee had left the hive in 
the morning I had weighed the same so 
that I could tell when night came how much 
nectar the colony had gained. They work- 
ed right along at the average rate of 60 per 
minute till 4 Pp. M., when they began to 
slack up, and at 5 p. M. all had quit work 
for the day, as the sun went behind clouds 
soon after 4 Pp. M. I now weighed the hive 
again, saying, as I did so, that, if my es- 
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timate was correct, it should weigh 8 lbs. 
more than it did in the morning.’’ 

‘*How near tothe amount did you come?’’ 

**T found that it weighed 8 lbs. 9 ounces, 
thus showing that my estimate was not far 
out of the way. But what was a great sur- 
prise to me was that, when weighed the 
next morning, I found that the 8 pounds 9 
ounces gain of the day before had gone 
down to 3 lbs. 12 ounces, thus showing that 
the nectar just from the flowers was not all 
honey by any means.’’ 

‘IT suppose this set you trying to secure 
apple honey.”’ 

‘*Yes, I became infatuated with the idea 
that there could be as much honey obtained 
from apple-bloom as from basswood, if I 
could only succeed in getting the popula- 
tion of the hive up to 40,000 instead of 4000; 
so I began trying that old advised plan of 
having my bees always strong, especially 
in apple-bloom; but after an entire failure 
of apple honey for the next five years, on 
account of the trees failing to bloom a part 
of the time, and cold rainy weather during 
the years when they blossomed, and that at 
a cost to me of much extra work and stores, 
I gave the matter up, and came to the con- 
clusion that the @/ways-strong idea had not 
been fully looked into—only trying to have 
the bees strong so as to take advantage of 
the generally good weather, and the regu- 
lar yearly bloom of the basswood, which is 
our main honey-flow here. But I see the 
time is up when I must leave to meet an ap- 
pointment. Before going, however, I wish 
to say this for you to carry home to think 
about: First we have the field or location 
we are in, of which we should have a thor- 
ough knowledge ; next we have the bees, 
which are to be secured to the maximum 
numbers, just in time to take advantage of 
the main honey-flow of our field; and, 
third, that a bee is of little value as a hon- 
ey-gatherer only as it can be placed in the 
field of action just at the right time; hence 
we should not encourage brood-rearing at 
all other times, only in so much as is neces- 
sary that the life of the colony may be pre- 
served in good condition for this main rush 
of brood to bring about the thousands upon 
thousands of bees just when they are want- 
ed. In this way the quantity of honey 
which a bee can gather in a lifetime be- 
comes of interest to us, that we may work 
assiduously to have that lifetime come when 
our field is yielding its greatest amount of 
nectar.’’ 








L. W. A., Texas.—You can induce comb- 
building in your locality—that is, provid- 
ing the temperature does not go below 70 or 
80, by feeding liberally sugar syrup, or 
any cheap honey you may have. The idea 
is to get the bees prosperous and fairly fat. 
I would not advise you to use any sub- 
stance like tin to support the foundation for 
comb-building. We consider fine wire very 
much cheaper,:and it answers all reasona- 
ble requirements. 














REporRTS so far indicate general good 
wintering, and the prospects very favorable. 
The heavy snows in the North have put the 
ground in fine condition, and preserved the 
young clovers. 


As I have been taking so much space in 
GLEANINGS of late, it seems to me only fair 
that in this issue I should give our corres- 
pondents more room than usual, and I am, 
therefore, cutting down the editorial space. 


THE bees in the cellar under the machine- 
shop are beginning to make a loud protest. 
The thermometer stands at 60. The noise 
would quiet down providing we could let in 
fresh air without also letting in the light. 
Too great warmth stirs up activity, with 
the result that the air is rendered more or 
less impure. 





I aM not able to continue my series of 
travels in this issue, on account of the fail- 
ure of the paper-mill to supply the right 
grade of paper to print the half-tones on, 
which we have been using of late. I ex- 
pect to resume the series in our next issue; 
but in the mean time we are enabled to 
publish some articles that have been held 
back for want of space. 


Mr. W. FRANK MCCLURE, the well- 
known newspaper correspondent, and writer 
for a number of prominent magazines, such 


as the Ladies’ Home Journal, Review of 


Reviews, Country Life in America, etc., 
called at the Home of the Honey-bees to 
gather some facts for a write-up that he has 
in contemplation. I spent nearly all day 
with him, explaining the modern methods 
of bee-keeping and some of the peculiar 
habits of bees. I then told him how the 
bee-keeping industry had been damaged by 
the comb-honey canard. He promised to 
set the facts forth through the newspapers 
for which he is a regular correspondent. 
At the same time, he proposes to prepare an 
article or two, with illustrations, for some 
of our leading magazines. 


AN ASSURED HONEY CROP FROM CALIFOR- 
NIA. 

JusT as our last issue was going to press, 
containing the statement that the long- 
looked-for California rains had not come, 
and that there would probably be no honey 
from California this year, we received sev- 
eral letters from our friends on the coast, to 
the effect that the long-expected rains had 
come, making in all about 9 inches, and 
that all the bee-keepers were wearing 
broad smiles. Some even went so far as to 
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say that the rains were as copious as those 
that came in 1884, but this, I think, must 
be a mistake. This kind of news, while it 
brings joy to our friends in the Golden 
State, may be depressing to the bee-keep- 
ers of the East; but we see no good that can 
came from concealing the fact, as it is bound 
to leak out. If there is to be a honey crop 
in California it should be known. 





SWEET CLOVER BE OUTLAWED IN 
OHIO? 


SECRETARY MASON, of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association, recently called my 
attention to the fact that a bill has been 
presented in the Ohio Legislature (House 
Bill 598), the purpose of which is to class 
certain plants as noxious weeds, and among 
the list is named sweet clover. Whenever 
complaint is made, the township trustees 
are directed to cut down, or cause to be cut 
down, all such weeds. ' 

We immediately wrote to our Representa- 
tive and Senator, stating that sweet clover 
is grown in the far West as a forage-plant 
on the arid lands where nothing else will 
grow; that among the progressive farmers 
of the East it is not regarded as a weed, 
and when it has attained a certain growth 
stock are turned loose init. Wealsostated 
that our Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Wooster had issued a bulletin 
telling of the value of sweet clover, stating 
that it is not a noxious weed, and never 
ought to be outlawed. I wrote the Station, 
and received from Director Thorne the fol- 
lowing letter: 

OHIO AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
C. E. THORNE, Director. 


Wooster, O., March 10, 1902. 
Mr. A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio 
My dear Sir:—If you find any serious attempt to have 
sweet clover declared a noxious weed, please let me 
know. Ishou!d consider such a declaration about as 


SHALL 


- wise as one to call red clover such a weed and will 


fight it with all my might. I was one of the first to 
call attention to the peculiar habit of this plant of 
growing on soils where nozother plant will thrive, a 
little article of mine on this point having been pub- 
lished as far back as 1877, and quoted throughout the 
range of the agricultural press. 
Yours truly, 
(Dic. 1.) CHAS. E. THORNE, Director. 


Since the above was written I have re- 
ceived other assurances from the Director 
that he will use his influence against so 
foolish a measure. 

Our subscribers in Ohio are requested to 
write at once to their Representatives and 
Senators. Do not put it off, but do it now 
as soon as you read this, otherwise your 
protest may be too late. 

In the mean time bee-keepers of other 
States would do well to watch their legis- 
latures to see what they are doing. There 
has been an effort made to class sweet clo- 
ver aS a noxious weed in several States. 
Wherever such laws have been passed, so 
far as I know they have been repealed; but 
there are certain old-fashioned farmers who 
call it a weed, and every once in a while 
they manage to get in a bill before the leg- 
islature providing for its annihilation. 
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MARKETING COMB HONEY. 


The Secret of Getting Good Prices; Slipshod Meth- 
ods. 


BY M. BROWN. 


Mr. Root:—Your editorial on page 909, 
scoring honey-producers for their sluggish 
(and in part it may be called corrupt) prac- 
tice is timely, and ought to have a wide cir- 
culation, because it is of great importance 
to honest producers and in stimulating the 
markets. I am not a large producer, nor 
one who has had large experience in bee- 
keeping, dating back for only three years. 
When I began three years ago I had to ped- 
dle out my honey in order to get 15 cents 
per pound for nice white comb; 10 to 12% 
cents was the market price, so considered, 
for all classes of honey. The second year 
nearly all my honey was sold at my house 
at an average of 17% cents per pound, 
which very much encouraged me, and was 
a source of pleasure. 

On the 8th of May last, my number of 
colonies had increased from 7 in 1899 to 60, 
with full supers of nice white honey. I 
was compelled to try again the markets. 
Peddling was out of the question. I crated 


my honey under the rules laid down in 


GLEANINGS, in three grades; loaded my 
wagon, and called on our best groceries, 
offering to leave acrate with them. Most 
of them had honey out of commission houses, 
and did not want any at 15 cents when they 
could buy it at 11, to which I replied that I 
simply asked their permission to deposit a 
crate of my honey by the side of what they 
had; and if they could not sell it in a rea- 
sonable time and pay me 15 cents for it I 
would take the honey back, and pay them 
storage if they desired. My address with 
guarantee was written on the crate with 
that understanding. My honey was soon 
deposited. I went about my work, and, 
bless you! two days afterward a grocery 
wagon came in front of my yard with an 
order for 200 pounds of just such honey as 
I had deposited with them, with an invita- 
tion to come and get my pay, and 16 cents 
was agreed upon for fancy white and No. 1 
of any kind of my grading. Four houses 
got all my honey this season, and I had to 
make but one trip to the city to sell my 
crop. 

But here comes what I wanted to tell: 
Other producers came to me and asked me 
to sell their honey for them, saying they 
could get but from 10 to12% for theirs, and 
wanted to turn it over to me at that price, 
to which I finally consented. But, let me 
tell you, I soon learned that it would not 
do at all to attach one’s name to another 
man’s product. I had to be good and take 
back a large part of my friends’ honey. 
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One consignment from an old bee-keeping 
friend from a distance was, I am sorry to 
Say, an outrageous conglomeration, clearly 
exhibiting an incentive to deceive, or for 
immediate profit, regardless of honor or 
repute. Our market at present is flooded. 
Agents with consignments arrived, and are 
drumming it out in all parts of the city at 
from 10 to 12% cents; but my customers will 
not handle any of it at any price. One of 
my customers who has been in the grocery 
business all his life said to me a few days 
ago that he had not the least idea that so 
much honey could be consumed provided a 
fine article in nice condition was offered. 
His experience showed him that a nice ar- 
ticle will bring fancy prices and largely 
increase the consumption. Hesaid, ‘‘ Your 
honey sells at the rate of one crate per day, 
while with commission-house honey three 
to four crates last a whole season; and I 
must say that, if you bee-keepers were 
more honest, your markets would vastly im- 
prove, and the consumption of honey would 
displace the so-called fancy syrups which 
are a manufactured poison at the best.’’ 

Now, Mr. Editor, being only a small pro- 
ducer, my argument provoked by your re- 
cent editorial can not produce much weight 
in correcting the evils that exist. But it 
does seem to me that, if there were a little 
more honesty practiced, together with more 
intellectual practice, all would be vastly 
benefited in the end by producing a larger 
consumption and a more staple and uni- 
form price. Every poor or bad section of 
comb honey put on the market acts as a 
drawback in the market instead of a stim- 
ulant. The actor in the drama may be 
profited immediately; but when he again 
has honey to sell he must very likely seek 
another buyer, and may succeed in finding 
one, and may keep that up for a period; 
but what does he do toward increasing the 
consumption of honey, and improving the 
market? Well, they have done this: They 
have disgusted the consumer by placing an 
inedible chunk of honey before him: they 
have discouraged the merchant, flooded him 
with complaints from his customers, and 
actually caused him to lose good customers 
of his house by the sale of inedible honey 
so treacherously concealed in crates, and 
unsuspectingly unloaded on them. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have no interest in 
this matter; the honey that I produce will 
always find a good market; but that incli- 
nation to deceive others in this manner is 
rampant, and is very damaging to bee- 
keepers’ interests—I mean to those of honor 
and integrity; besides, it largely tends to 
demoralize the markets, which affects all 
producers; and I for one would advise those 
in that habit to quit the business and go 
and do something for which they are better 
fitted. 

There is one other matter that interests 
me, which is that of statistics. I see the 
thing is up, and ought to have been up long 
ago; but I would say on this subject that 
the National Bee- keepers’ Association 
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should be the one authority to take the hon- 
ey statistics of this country, if the bee- 
keepers wish to derive any benefit from it. 
It will not be difficult for our journals to 
locate the producers and send them proper 
blanks to be filled out and returned at a 
given date to the secretary to be compiled 
and published under the authority of the 
organization. You will find it more relia- 
ble than any thing else you can get. My 
reason for making this statement is that I 
have been a statistical correspondent for 
more than 20 years, and have fully enjoyed 
the honor and the profits of the position, 
which would average about 10 cents a year 
in seeds. I do not wish to cast any reflec- 
tion upon the head of the division; on the 
contrary, Mr. John Hyde is doing wonders 
with the means at his command. Suppose 
the department would add a honey column 
to its blanks now sent out, not one in 500 
sent out would be filled out practically, in- 
telligently, and with reliability. A statis- 
tical correspondent should be a practical as 
well as experienced man, and at times will 
have to lose time to procure correct informa- 
tion on certain subjects. I made many trips, 
and lost time and horse hire thrown in, for 
the benefit of the good and generous public; 
but I do not believe there are many who 
will lose time to procure correct informa- 
tion to give to the good public, just for the 
honor of the thing. On the other hand, if 
the National Bee-keepers’ Association sends 
out blanks: to practical bee-keepers, nine 
out of every ten will make a correct report; 
will take pleasure in returning the best in- 
formation obtainable, because they will all 
be interested in the reports, and it will not 
all or nearly all be guesswork and exag- 
geration. 
Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 25. 


(Those who make a business of buying 
and selling know only too well that the 
great mass of bee-keepers do not under- 
stand the importance of putting up a first- 
class article. The great bulk of the comb 
honey that goes on to the market is un- 
scraped, a great deal of it iS travel-stained, 
and much of it is poorly filled out, and, as 
a consequence, it goes begging; but a real- 
ly first-class gilt-edge comb honey will sell 
on sight at good prices. 

Yes, we do need reliable statistics, and I 
hope things may shape themselves in such a 
manner that the National Association can 
take hold of it.—Eb. ) 


QUEENS REARED UNDER 
PUL 





THE SWARMING IM- 


Fertilizing Queens in Upper Stories; a Simple 
and Practical Plan for Grafting Cells. 


BY F. GREINER. 





What interests the honey-producer most 
is how to get a good crop of honey. He 
will leave no stone unturned to secure it. 
The wise and experienced bee-keeper also 
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knows that he must have his colonies in as 
good condition when the honey season ar- 
rives as is possible and practical. One of 
the essential things to get the colonies into 
best condition is, to have good queens. In 
buying queens we do not have full assur- 
ance that we are vetting good queens. If 
we raise them ourselves, we at least know 
what the parentage ison the mother’s side. 
We can select our breeding mothers. We 
also know that they have been handled 
carefully. 

It is often said queens reared under the 
swarming impulse are better than such as 
are reared at other times or under different 
conditions. How true this is I donot know. 
This much, however, I do know: Queens 
may be reared during this swarming-period 
more easily than at other times, so J prefer 
to rear them for my own use during June 
and July, the regular swarming months. 
If the weather is favorable the last third of 
the month of May, when the apple-trees 
and other fruit-trees are blooming, then is 
a favorable time to begin. 

Some honey-producers will use swarm- 
ing-cells from any of their colonies. I did 
this myself years ago, but such a practice 
can not be recommended. There will al- 
ways be found avery few colonies in a yard 
that outstrip the rest, not only in the larger 
honey-yield but also in their milder temper- 
ament, better markings, color, or other good 
gualities. From such we should breed, 
providing we are satisfied the stock is of 
pure blood, be it Italian, German, or other 
blood. I usually select one or two queens 
to breed from. The colonies containing 
them need not be crippled by drawing on 
them for brood. Since we have become fa- 
miliar with the newer methods it is not 
even necessary to mutilate brood-combs to 
obtain brood for our purpose. By means of 
some simple and suitable tool, I prefer to 
use a small camel-hair brush. We can re- 
move young larve from any brood-comb con- 
taining them, without difticulty, and with- 
out the least injury. This trick of trans- 
ferring larve is not a very late discovery. 
It was first brought out by Mehring, a Ger- 
man, who is known as the inventor of comb 
foundation. He had found difficulty in hav- 
ing certain colonies start queen-cells from 
selected brood, they seeming to be bound to 
use their own for the purpose. He finally 
hit on the idea of supplanting the larvz in 
the cells started with other larve from his 
selected stock, and he succeeded in thus 
fooling the obstinate colonies. For some 
reason Mehring’s discovery did not then be- 
come universally known, but of late years 
has become a general practice. I do not 
know that it is necessary to say much more 
in regard to this art or trick; still, I will 
tell just how I proceed. 

In the first place I go to my breeding col- 
ony and get a brood-comb containing young 
larve. Almost any comb contains some at 
this time of the year. This I take to my 
workshop, and place it upon a cloth-cover- 
ed board in front of the winduw. In order 
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to let the light fall into the deep worker- 
cells it may be necessary to tip up slightly 
the brood-comb (board and all). I then se- 
lect a larva of proper ageor size, insert the 
little brush into the cell containing it, and, 
by a twisting motion, pick up the larva 
which adheres to the tip of the brush. It 
is then transferred to one of the artificial 
cups by my side. With a twisting motion 
the brush is quickly withdrawn and the 
job is done. Each cup is thus stocked up. 
The comb of brood is then returned to the 
colony it was taken from. 

A colony which is making preparations 
to swarm is well suited to build our cells, 
or, in other words, rear our queens; but in 
order to be on the sure side I always re- 
move the queen from such a one, and also 
several of the brood combs. Those that are 
left have to be looked over for cells once or 
twice, till the danger of cells being started 
on them is past. Immediately after the 
queen has been removed, a vacant place for 
one comb is made in the center of the brood- 
nest. A brood-frame is so fitted by cutting 
notches in the end-bars on the inside as 
to admit the insertion of three or even four 
bars parallel with the top-bar, the first one 
being about 3 inch below the top-bar, the 
next one 2 inches below the first one, the 
third one 2 inches lower than the second, etc. 
These middle bars, as I call them, are pro- 
vided their whole length with narrow strips 
of comb, and to these are glued artificial 
queen-cups (from 15 to 18). The strip of 
comb is used in order that the queen-cells, 


when ripe, may be easily cut from their 
bars without any risk of injuring the cells. 
Only one bar with its 15 or 18 cells is given 
to the prepared colony at this time or at one 


time. These cups have been provided with 
a little jelly before they were stocked up 
with young larve. The queenless bees are 
very apt to accept about every larva given, 
and will at once proceed to lengthen out the 
cells and feed the larve. 

If a great many cells are wanted as 
quickly as possible, such accepted cells 
may be given to any other colony to finish. 
Said colony should have brood in an upper 
story with queen-excluder between lower 
and upper, and queen in the lower. The 
colony from which the accepted cells are 
taken must then be supplied with a second 
set of newly stocked-up cups, which, when 
accepted, may be removed and finished by 
another colony, etc. Ordinarily I make the 
queenless colony not only start but also fin- 
ish the cells. In this case a new set of 
stocked-up cups are given every third day, 
so that, after a while, there will be cells of 
various ages in this one hive. It is very 
necessary that a careful record be kept of 
these cells; and as soon as they have come 
near maturity they must be removed. : 

The arrangement, as I have described it, 
makes this removal very easy. All we have 
to do is to slip out the bar with cells at- 
tached; and, if we are ready for it, insert 
another in its place with fresh queen-cups, 
as spoken of several times before. A colo- 
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ny may be kept at building cells in this 
way for a long time, providing a comb of 
brood is given it from time to time. It goes 
without saying that these combs must also 
be kept track of, for it is not impossible 
that cells may be started on them by the 
bees in addition to those we give thém. 

On the eighth or ninth day after giving a 
comb of brood the same is looked over, and 
what cells may have been started are re- 
moved. It is, however, rare that any are 
found. The bees seem to be satisfied with 
those artificial cells we give them from 
time to time. 

We have now gotten as far as to have the 
cells, some of them, near maturity. After 
having had some experience in the matter 
of selecting larve for queen-rearing we 
shall be able to select such as are of prop- 
er and uniform age, and we shall also be 
able to determine very nearly when each 
set of cells will hatch. We all know the 
raising or producing of the cells is the most 
inexpensive part of the business. The ex- 
pensive part is having our young queens 
fertilized. I was once very enthusiastic on 
the Doolittle plan of getting the queens fer- 
tilized from upper stories with full normal 
colonies below. Now, while I have not been 
successful practically in this I will relate 
briefly how I proceeded. It may prevent 
some one going over the same ground, and 
be saving money and time; or some one may 
be able to tell me or suggest why I have 
failed, and give the remedy. 

The upper stories, as I used them, were 
made as follows: They were half- story 
bodies, divided into three compartments by 
wood division- boards nailed in solidly. 
Each division or chamber was sufficient to 
hold two or three combs. Each wood di- 
vision-board had a piece of queen-exclud- 
ing zinc inserted. There was also a zinc 
excluder nailed under each story, so there 
was a connection, vertically, between the 
brood-chamber and these apartments above 
as well as laterally between the apart- 
ments. For the sake of experiment, some 
of the upper stories had the central cham- 
ber only connected by zinc with the brood- 
nest below. Wire screen was used to pre- 
vent any direct connection between the out- 
side chambers above and the brood-nest be- 
low. By not putting a queen into these 
central chambers you can readily see a 
queen can in no way meet another queen 
except by having fine-meshed wire screen 
between them. I had great faith in this 
last arrangement if not in the other. In 
addition to this I also tried these queen-fer- 
tilizing chambers on colonies that had cast 
swarms, so that there were only young 
queens in the hive. I stocked up a number 
of these chambers. Some I placed on top 
of supers where bees were working in sec- 
tions. While I succeeded in getting a few 
queens fertilized, on the whole it was a fail- 
ure, and for years I have made no use of 
the fertilizing stories or bodies. In fact, I 
have not hit on any plan (the Swarthmore 
included) by which to get.queens fertilized, 
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except by the old-style nucleus plan, which 
I need not describe here. 

Where colonies are allowed to swarm 
naturally a very good use may be made of 
our matured cells by giving each mother 
colony, after swarming, one of these—re- 
moving, of course, all other cells they may 
have in their hive. It may be found neces- 
sary, some time after, to look each colony 
over again for cells, and remove them, if 
colony is not treated by the Heddon plan. 
On the whole I rather like this way of prop- 
agating our best stock. All colonies that 
swarm can thus be easily provided with 
queens from superior stock. 

Naples, N. Y. 


[Queens reared under the swarming im- 
pulse are, as a general thing, large and 
vigorous, although I believe it is possible, 
under proper management, to produce arti- 
ficial conditions to secure queens that will 
be just as good; but those conditions must 
combine some of nature’s plans. 

Your plan of grafting cells is, I believe, 
simple and practical. We have done a 
great deal of grafting — in fact, we believe 
all progressive queen-breeders make a prac- 
tice of it, because there is no way by which 
selected stock can be secured in a whole- 
sale way except by this plan. 

We have tried all methods of having 
queens fertilized in the upper story; but 
when perforated zinc only is used between 
the upper and lower stories, or between the 
several compartments, the plan is liable to 
prove a failure. But we have been very 
successful in using upper stories by sepa- 
rating the brood-nest from the supers by 
means of wire cloth, then making each 
compartment ‘‘ upstairs ’’ entirely distinct 
and separate. On this plan the warmth of 
the cluster below rises up through the wire 
cloth into the nuclei above. This enables 
us to use weaker nuclei. Sofar our results 
in getting queens fertilized by this plan 
have been very satisfactory.—Eb. | 


THE SWINSON JUMBO HIVE. 


A Peculiar Arrangement. 











BY ABBOTT L. SWINSON. 





Mr. Root:—In response to a request of 
yours I send you herewith prints of our 
‘*Jumbo’’ hive, which is intended either for 
comb or extracted honey, and which will 
excel any other hive I ever saw for the pro- 
duction of honey in any form. Its chief ad- 
vantages are, in brief, plenty of room with- 
out (constant) changes during a honey-flow 
for a good yield. In sections where the 
flow is heavy and of short duration it beats 
the world. This characteristic feature of the 
entire South shows up the qualities of this 
hive, A No. 1; bees may store 112 lbs. of hon- 
ey by climbing upto the skies to do it, and 
hence it is done, and done without loss of 
time. Honey will remain longer on the 
hives without discoloring. One person may 
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produce twice as much honey within a lim- 
ited period. There is much less clustering 
of bees on the sections after they are com- 
pleted, etc. We had several colonies that 
produced 140 lbs. of comb to the hive, inside 
of four weeks, last spring. 















































This shows the brood-chamber with 10 L. 
frames, with one raised and leaning against 
the cover of the hive, which sits on end on 
the ground, with the top side to the front. 
The top side of the frames comes perfectly 
level with the top edges of the hive. 





This shows an end view of hive on stand, 
and closed. By this it may be seen that 
the surplus apartment is twice the width of 
the brood-chamber, and is cleated on top of 
the brood-chamber by close fitting of the 
bottom plank of the surplus apartment. 
This manner of fitting brings the bottom of 
the zmside of surplus apartment on a level 
with the top side of the brood-frames in 
the brood - chamber. The cover is made 
gable-shaped, as shown, and ceiled with 
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thin boarcs crosswise, and so arranged as 
to have a cleated edge all around it to pre- 
vent its blowing off. 


This shows the hive with the surplus 
apartment filled with 112 sections, size 1% X 
44%x4%, contained in two section-cases 
(containing 56 sections each), sitting one on 
top of the other. 






























































This shows the surplus apartment filled 
with 20 L. frames of combs, as arranged 
for increase or for extracted honey either. 
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One of the combs is raised up, and sits on 
top in full view. The brood-chamber takes 
10 L. frames, and the surplus apartment 
20 frames or 112 sections, size 1% 4% x4, 
either as the operator prefers. 

The inside of the brood-chamber is 15 
inches. The inside of the surplus apart- 
ment is 30 inches. 

This hive is a model of my own, and fit- 
ted for best results by practical experience 
of years. Where you want either plenty of 
surplus room in a short space of time for a 
good yield, 112 lbs. of honey, without dis- 
turbing your bees to put in more sections 
during a honey-flow, or plenty of room 
without notice, the entire season, when the 
yield doesn’t exceed 112 Ibs., it allows you 
to do your work before honey-flow begins 
for whole season, to 112 lbs. per colony. 

Macon, Ga., Jan. 24. 


[This particular hive seems to violate all 
the principles laid down in hive-construc- 
tion in modern bee culture. It appears to 
be a cross between the Long-ivea hive and 
the regular ten-frame Langstroth. WNot- 
withstanding its peculiarities, Mr. Swin- 
son, I know, produces a great deal of hon- 
ey, for he orders a lot of stuff to put that 
honey in, and we must, therefore, judge the 
hive, not by its looks, but by what it dces. 
Taking it all in all, I doubt whether the 
average bee-keeper in average localities 
would secure as good results in such a hive 
as those obtainable from the ordinary stand- 
ard hive on the market. 

It has been laid down asa general principle 
that the surplus part of a hive should not 
extend over and beyond the brood below. 
In other words, the top of the hive or the 
super should be no wider and no longer 
than the brood-nest. 

Our chaff hives of years ago made use of 
an overhanging super; and I used to notice 
that the wide frames containing the sec- 
tions in that part of the super not directly 
over the brood-frames below would not be- 
gin to be as well filled as those directly 
over the brood-nest; and in northern locali- 
ties, at least, subject to cool nights, I 
should expect that very little surplus would 
be stored in the overhanging parts of the 
super. 

Another principle that has been laid down 
is that it is a mistake to give the bees too 
much surplus room af ¢he start. For that 
reason, all section devices were, about ten 
or fifteen years ago, cut down to single 
tier. One tier of sections is put on; and, 
when the bees get well at work in it, it is 
lifted up and another super put under it. 
Mr. Doolittle has for years been strenuous- 
ly advocating the giving of but little sur- 
plus room at atime. He even goes so far as 
to put on only two or three wide frames (sin- 
gle tier) at a time, in case of the weaker 
colonies, and then adds wide frame by wide 
frame as the honey-flow advances. 

While I believe and know that Mr. Swin- 
son’s hive answers his purpose admirably, 
yet I doubt whether it would do in the aver- 
age locality in the North.—Ep. } 
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TONGUE-LENGTH AND TONGUE-REACH. 


An Explanation. 











BY PROF. C. P. GILLETTE. 





How easy it is to be misunderstood! In 
my paper upon ‘‘Long -tongued Honey- 
bees,’’ I seem to have been misunderstood 
in two important particulars. The first is 
in regard to the relation existing between 
tongue -length and tongue-reach. In the 
current volume of GLEANINGS, page 8, the 
editor, in commenting upon my measure- 
ments of bees’ tongues, says, ‘‘It seems 
there is no fixed relation between total 
length of tongue and tongue-reach.’’ Dr. 
Miller, in the number for Feb. 15, page 145, 
says, ‘‘One thing that seems to be settled 
is that tongue-reach is not determined by 
tongue-length,’’ and refers to my measure- 
ments to prove the statement. Similar com- 
ments have been made in print by others. 

I tried to explain in my paper that I had 
found it unsatisfactory to depend upon 
tongue-reach directly measured, as I be- 
lieved the measurements could not be de- 
pended upon as being very acurate. I stat- 
ed that, ‘‘If the tongue-reach seemed too 
short when first measured, I could usually 
increase it by two or three hundredths of 
an inch by a little careful stretching.’’ 
This is not a real stretching, but a straight- 
ening of the joints of the organ which 
tend to close upon one another like the 
closing of a pocket-knife. I also said, ‘‘I 
have considered the entire tongue-length 
the best measurement upon which to base 
conclusions as to tongue-reach.’’ Also, ‘‘I 
believe, for practical purposes, it may al- 
ways be considered true that the bee with 
the longest tongue has the longest possible 
tongue-reach.’’ 

I place no value whatever upon my mea- 
surements of tongue-reach except to show 
how variable and unreliable such measure- 
ments are. If any one thinks a bee witha 
shorter tongue can outreach another bee 
with a longer tongue, the burden of proof 
lies with him to show that such is the case, 
for it seems very unreasonable that it could 
be true. Is there any real evidence what- 
ever that such is the case? 

The other point I wished to mention is 
that some writers in bee-journals seem to 
think that I expressed the opinion that bees 
do not gather honey from red clover. I sim- 
ply asked a very timid question. These 
are the words: ‘*It makes me wonder if it 
is possible that those who think bees have 
gathered honey from red clover can be 
mistaken,’’ and then followed the remark, 
‘*This is only a suggestion.”’ 

In this connection I might correct a wrong 
impression that the editor of GLEANINGS 
has in regard to the variation in length of 
tongue of bumble-bees corresponding to the 
age of the bees. In his comments upon my 
paper on page 17 of the present volume, the 
editor says, ‘‘ Apparently the tongue-length 
of bumble-bees varies considerably. This 
might be accounted for by the difference in 
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age of the bumble-bees measured. It will 
be remembered that the bees of Apis mellif- 
ica, when a week old, are as large as they 
ever will be, while those of Bombus vary in 
size considerably, according to age.’’ The 
bumble-bee does not grow after leaving the 
cell any more than a honey-bee. The small 
bumble-bees in a nest are the workers; the 
very large ones in the same nest are queens, 
and the queens have longer tongues than 
the workers. This is not surprising, as 
the queens are also workers, and have to 
do all the work of the nest or colony in the 
spring until workers are reared to help her, 
then she stays in the nest, for the most part, 
and the little workers go out to collect nec- 
tar and pollen. There are many speciés 
of bumble-bees also in the same locality, 
and these vary much in size and coloration. 
The State Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, March 7. 


[What Prof. Gillette says is a good deal 
true; but in measuring tongue-reach there 
is one of our workmen who would get the 
same results as myself, and we both mea- 
sured according to the same plan. But I 
can readily see that two different people 
attempting to follow the same directions 
might measure the same tongue and get 
different results so far as tongue-reach is 
concerned. In my own experience a cer- 
tain kind of combing of the tongue will 
bring it just so far and no further; and my 
own measurements showed there was quite 
a variation in tongue-reach. 

With regard to the honey in red clover, 
my only purpose in referring to it was that 
some who read what you said, even though 
it was merely a suggestion, might get the 
impression that there was zo honey in red 
clover. I merely desired to state that it 
was definitely proven that red clover did 
contain, some seasous, large quantities of 
honey.—Ep. | 








SELLING HONEY. 


Plain, Practical Advice from a Practical Man. 











BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 





So much has been written on this subject 
it is a.most needless to go over the ground 
again. In this paper I will mention only a 
few points which have not received suffi- 
cient attention. 

Honey can be sold to four different class- 
es of buyers: 1. The wholesale merchants; 
2. The commission merchants ; 3. The re- 
tailers or grocers; 4. The consumers. 

Selling to the consumers is generally 
called ‘‘ peddling.’’ Between the two first 
classes of buyers there is little choice. I 
would say that the ability and integrity of 
the parties shoul? be the principal consid- 
eration. 

If there is doubt as to the honesty of the 
buyer, the commission merchant would be 
the safer. The dishonest dealer who buys 
outright may get your honey and never pay. 
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All the recourse you have in such cases is 
to sue, get a judgment, pay the costs, and— 
get your money tf you can. 

The commission merchant has to make 
some kind of returns that the courts will 
accept, otherwise he may be criminally in- 
dicted for breach of trust, and perhaps be 
sent to the penitentiary. Very few among 
the more or less dishonest men will risk go- 
ing to the ‘‘ pen.”’ 

Selling to the grocers is, I think, the 
most advisable course after all, at least in 
the majority of cases. It will take some 
time and some trouble at the beginning; 
but after a sufficient number of good cus- 
tomers is secured it will not take any more 
work to ship to them than to the wholesale 
dealers. Better not sell too much on credit 
to any one man until you know positively he 
is all right. Cash sales can not always be 
secured. The grocer may not have the cash 
at hand. In fact, the grocers have to sell 
almost altogether on credit, and often wait 
quite a while for their money. The result 
is that they are frequently ‘‘ hard up’”’ for 
cash. 

Often a grocer will not or can not buy; 
but very often, in such cases, he will take 
honey on commission, to be paid for when 
sold. The commission varies from two to 
three cents per pound. If his customers 
like the honey, and he finds profit in selling 
it, it is easy to make a better arrangement 
a little later. 

The question may now be asked, whether 
it is best to sell near home or in the large 
cities. Many writers have insisted that the 
home market should be developed. That is 
all right where it can be done. The trou- 
ble is that, in villages and small cities, the 
specialist has to meet the competition of 
farmers and other slipshod bee-keepers who 
sell their honey for whatever they can get. 
A great many writers have abused the gro- 
cers for buying such honey, and at such 
prices, and refusing to pay more for the 
specialist’s honey. But the grocers can’t 
help it. They can not pay you 18 cents for 
your honey and resell it at 20 when their 
customers know well that they can them- 
selves buy directly from the farmers at 15 or 
perhaps 12cents. In large cities the farmer 
is out of it for lack of tidiness in his arrange- 
ments. 

The honey in a wholesale or commission 
house has to be sold altogether on its ap- 
pearance; hence the necessity of having 
crates, cases, sections, grading, etc., all in 
tiptop order. In selling directly to the gro- 
cers the honey can be tasted, and sold on 
its quality; and after the grocer and his 
customers know your honey to be good they 
will not mind if it zs a little off coior, or if 
the sections are not very carefully scraped. 

In selling near home the freight is saved, 
also the cost of cases, crates, packing, etc., 
or at least a part of it. When sent a short 
distance the honey can be put into any kind 
of boxes; or if cases are used, they may be 
returned. That means a saving of some- 
thing like 1% or 2 cents a pound. 
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If the crop is not large, and the apiarist 
has nothing better to do, he can peddle the 
honey, and put into his own pocket the two 
or three cents per pound profit that the gro- 
cer would have made. I say, 7f he has 
nothing better to do. Generally speaking, 
peddling is slow work. Onechief reason is 
that the majority of people keep but little 
money at home. They buy at the grocer- 
ies, dry-goods stores, etc., all they need on 
credit, and pay at the end of the month or 
any other convenient time. The result is, 
they can not buy much for cash. Selling 
such small quantities on credit is out of the 
question, except with a few well-known 
customers. The boarding-houses, hotels. 
etc., will buy large quantities, but they do 
not want to pay retail prices. 

But sometimes, in good seasons, the gro- 
cers are so well supplied that they can not 
buy, and peddling may have to be resorted 
to. There is an advantage in peddling ex- 
tracted honey. It can be tasted, and, if 
found good, many people will buy at a price 
not very much below that of comb honey, 
and a larger profit made than could be on 
comb honey. 

As to producing first-class honey and 
retailing it to private customers above the 
market price, I may say that I have not 
succeeded very well. Very few people will 
pay above the market price, and I have 
found the sales too slow to be profitable, 
and finally abandoned the scheme. 

Here comes the question of buying honey 
and selling it to consumers. That is ped- 
dling within the legal meaning of that 
word, if the honey is carried from house to 
house, and sold there and then to whoever 
chooses to buy it. 

Peddling in Tennessee is subject to a 
prohibitive license of several hundred dol- 
lars, and equally heavy fines and impris- 
onment are provided against the transgress- 
ors of the law. However, the courts of the 
United States have decided that a merchant 
has a right to solicit orders, either directly 
or by employing agents or commercial trav- 
elers, and also to deliver the goods sold, 
either himself or his employees. The re- 
sult is, that a man can procure a merchant 
license (it is only $8.00 per year here), go 
around and take orders, and return later to 
deliver the goods ordered. A farmer or 
tiller of the ground (and that term includes 
bee-keepers, poultry-raisers, etc.) can sell 
what he raises to whoever he pleases, with- 
out license, even grape or blackberry 
wine. 

Commercial travelers tell me that sub- 
stantially the same laws exist in all the 
States of the Union. The above may ex- 
plain why Messrs. Moore, Niver, and oth- 
ers always employ two men — one to take 
orders, and the other following to deliver 
the honey ordered. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


[This is an excellent article, and as it 
covers the ground so thoroughly we expect 
to have it struck off in pamphlet form.—Eb. | 
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Morro Castle and the Wreck of the Maine; The Immense Honey Resources of Cuba; Cubée: Extracted wa 
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BY RAMBLER. i 8 





Sometimes we stumble upon surprises, 
sometimes they are thrust upon us, and 
sometimes we bring them upon ourselves. 

It was through a combination of afl these 
methods that I found myself, on the early 
morning of Nov. 19, on the forward deck of 
the steamship Aransas with half a hun- 
dred deeply interested fellow-passengers, 
passing the historic Morro Castle and Ca- 
banas fortress, and into Havana harbor, 
the capital city of the ‘‘Gem of the Antil- 
les.’’ 

After feasting our eyes upon massive 
stone battlements and protruding cannon 
‘*to the right of us and to the left of us,’’ 
our attention was directed further up the 
harbor to the wreck of the Maine. As our 
steamer slowly passed and anchored near 
it there was scarcely a word from the crowd 
of passengers. All, like the Rambler, had 
their eyes riveted upon the bent and mis- 
shapen ironwork of the cruel wreck, and 
were thinking of over two hundred Ameri- 
can sailors who were there dropped sudden- 
ly into eternity. 

But, the anchor down, then came the hus- 
tle to get ashore. We were transferred to 
a small harbor boat, and were duly strain- 
ed through the custom-house with our va- 
rious belongings. As we had nocontraband 
goods aboard we were not unduly detained. 

To a person who has been living in one 
of the newest and up-to-date cities of the 
far West, with broad streets and ample 
sidewalks, neat cottages and ground around 
them, laid out in artistic design, it is in- 
deed a strange experience to drop into a 
city like Havana, with its narrow stone- 
paved streets, stone buildings, marble floors, 
tile roofs, and windows protected with iron 
rods and wooden shutters instead of glass. 
While crossing streets it was not long until 
I was measuring their width by pacing. 
In the business portion of the city the width 
does not vary much from seven paces, and 
this includes the sidewalks. Many of the 
latter are only one foot wide. The truck- 
ing on these streets is nearly all done on 


immense two-wheeled carts drawn by muyzes. 
There is just about room enough for.two to 


pass; and as a big wheel’ ¢hucks* towards, , f 
you on that narrow sidewalk you feel, aa Y/ 


though you ought to get out of. the: way; 
but you are safe, as that stone curbing 
checks the wheel when the big hub is with- 
in an inch of your clothing. 

Just as I began to feel the need of a little 
more breathing-space I emerged upon a 
wide avenue in the center of the city, known 
as the Prado, with parks and seats for 
thousands of people. After finding a lodg- 
ing-house and breakfast, the next consider: 
ation was The A. I. Root Co.’s headquar- 
ters. I entertained the idea that a center 
for supplies would be a center where bee- 
keepers most do congregate, and found said 
center upon Obrapia Street; and with the 
genial manager, Mr. F. H. DeBeche, I felt 
very much at home, and fully so when sur- 
rounded by all of the modern appurtenan- 
ces of bee-keeping. 

In studying up the honey resources of a 
country it is well to consider the amount 
and variety of supplies sold and the honey 
shipped. When in Oregon and Washing- 
ton a few years ago I found that, though a 
few carloads of supplies were sold from 
the Root headquarters in Portland, there 
were quantities of honey being shipped in 
from Utah and California. From this it 
was self-evident that those northwestern 
States were not great in honey-production. 
From the amount of supplies on hand on 
Obrapia St., Havana, I considered the hon- 
ey business in a healthful condition.. A 
few days later I called at 14 Obrapia St.; 
and found the place vacant. Mr. DeBeche, 
finding his rooms too confined, had moved 
about a block away to No. 17 San Ignacio 
St., where a large building had been rent- 
ed, "and well filled with a new and large 
invoice of supplies. I then knew that the 
honey business was no small matter in 
Cuba. 

During the past year California, at < 
conservative estimate, produced 5,000, 
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lbs. As nearly as I can learn as to the 
Cuban crop for the past year, it has been 


equal to if not more than the California 


yield. 

I doubt if California ever produced 10,- 
000,000 1bs.; but I am credibly informed 
that, before the war, when there were more 
apiaries than at present, the product was 
over that amount in Cuba. 

A marked difference in the yields of Cal- 
ifornia and Cuba is that the former often 
has failures, but the latter none. The 
smaller area, then, of Cuba can be put 
into the front ranks as a producer. 

At present virtually all of the honey pro- 
duced is liquid, and probably ¥% of it is 
handled by one firm in Havana—Bridat- 
Montros Co. Price prevailing at present 
is 34 to 37 cents per gallon. This honey 
nearly all goes to Europe. 

Our friends in the States, I fear, are cast- 
ing envious eyes toward Cuba, and think- 
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So far as my observation goes, honey is 
extracted too green; the combs are but 
slightly capped. Extracted in the coolest 
portion of the year, there is but slight evap- 
oration in the tank, and none where it is 
put immediately into tierces. The same 
honey, under a California sun, might be- 
come equal in flavor to the best in the land. 
I am confident, however, that there will be 
a great change in the near future in the 
production of honey in this island. Comb 
honey will come to the front, and I am sure 
the States can absorb large amounts of it 
at fair prices. Cuban comb honey is thor- 
oughly ripened, and fit for table use. I 
would, therefore, caution the friends in the 
States not to hold this Cuban honey trade 
before their eyes as an immense lion. Lions 
are mostly terrible in anticipation; and, 
getting down to the birth of such lions, are 
they not born of selfishness? 

Havana being the chief seaport of the is- 





THE CRAYCRAFT AND DE BECHE APIARY; 


ing that a change to low tariff or free trade 
will allow a flood of honey to flow into their 


markets. Certainly honey is cheap enough 
now in the States, and it might temporari- 
ly affect the market should the several mil- 
lion pounds produced in Cuba be added to 
a large crop in the States; but the latter do 
not get large crops every year. Then here 
is this foreign safety-valve against ruinous- 
ly low prices. 

I believe that, with the 20 cts. per gallon 
duty off, there would be but little change 
in the marketing and prices of Cuban ex- 
tracted honey. It is used in foreign coun- 
tries for manufacturing purposes, and, al- 
though my Cuban friends protest when I 
say so, I must say that Cuban extracted 
honey will not find favor in the States as a 
table honey beside California or New York 
honey. 


PUENTES GRANDES. 


land, and the chief landing-place for Amer- 
icans, there are quite a number of bee-keep- 
ers in and near the city, and several United 
States employees and professional men are 
interested in bees. 

The readers of GLEANINGS are familiar 
with the name of Fred Craycraft. Heisa 
bee-keeper of many years’ experience in 
Cuba; and, though at present holding a 
good position in the custom-house, he is still 
interested in the busy bee. 

Mr. DeBeche, manager of the A. I. Root 
supply-house, and Mr. Craycraft are jointly 
interested in two large apiaries—one at 
Puentes Grandes, near Havana, and the 
other at San Jose, 25 miles out. These api- 
aries are directly cared for by native Cu- 
bans, while the owners go out holidays and 
Sundays to see that things are moving; and 
I judge they are not afraid, when occasion 
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requires, to take hold and help make things 
move. 

In one of their apiaries they are produc- 
ing some beautiful comb honey; and if this 
is marketed successfully their apiaries will 
probably be devoted largely, in the future, 
to that grade of honey. 








TIERCES OF HONEY ON HAVANA WHARF, 
READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


I herewith present a view of the Puentes 
Grandes apiary and the surroundings. We 
get a glimpse of a little river below, anda 
portion of a tile-covered stone building of 
uncertain age. 

Here is also a view of The Root Co.’s sup- 
ply-house, not so much to show the Root 
sign as to show the street with its narrow 
sidewalk and the style of house with its 
prison-like windows. In fact, there are but 
few glass windows in all Havana. The 
upper portion of these stone houses is very 
pleasant and roomy, with lofty ceilings and 
marble floors. There was one mistake 
made in this photo. Mr. DeBeche first and 
Mr. Craycraft second are on the far end of 














SUPPLY-HOUSE OF THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
HAVANA. 


the balcony, when they should have been 
upon the near end. It is all owing to the 
fact that Mr. Craycraft isa very modest and 
retiring man. There were some ladies 
coming down the street, and he was afraid 
he might be captured. 

The gentlemen are both bachelors, and 
have their den off the said balcony. Lady 
bee-keepers should remember the number— 
17 San Ignacio St. 


EXPORTATION OF HONEY AND WAX FROM CUBAN 
PORTS DURING 1901. 














HONEY. Wax 
COUNTRIES. peers ean SSRI ena ean en eT 
Pounds.| Value. |Pounds.| Value. 
United States......... 1,317,222|/$ 50,956] 176,384/$ 40,446 
SMR aes! Wracecdeedicsice 15,0 500 882 150 
PROS sissccccdiascssis 1,009.755! 42,559) 204,352) 58,350 
GOPHADY sevice saesicse 1,500,790} 58,263) 619.240) 166,214 


United Kingdom...| 246,847 8,894 7,761 1,215 
300 200 


Amer. Countries.... € 
Europ’n Countries| 695,871 27,648 13,378 3,913 
529 


Other Countries..... 10,075) 
OUR cccccdvcaces 4,795,600 $ 189,349) 1,022,897 $ 270,488 

















In several respects the above statistics 
are deceptive. While the aggregate amounts 
are correct, the amounts credited to differ- 
ent countries are wrong in this respect: 
The greater portion of the 1,317,222 lbs. 
shipped tothe United States was first ship- 
ped to the port of New York, and from there 
re-shipped to Germany. It is the same, 
only in a little less degree, with the honey 
shipped to France. Germany at last gets 
the bulk of it. 


TELEGONY. 


The Influence of the Male on Succeeding Offspring 
Not Sired by Him; is the Theory Proven ? 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 














I am always much interested in reading 
GLEANINGS. I was especially attracted to 
the communication from W. E. Head, on p. 
60, and also in your comments. You agree 
with Mr. Head in the statement that telego- 
ny is thoroughly established as a correct 
theory. I am exceedingly skeptical regard- 
ing the cases given by Mr. Head. I feel 
quite certain that reversion, not telegony, 
must explain them. If telegony be true at 
all, I believe it speaks with muffled voice 
and never in loud accents. May I present 
the matter to your readers, as it is very im- 
portant in practical affairs? The belief in 
it once reduced the value of a cow in my 
herd many dollars. I believe there were no 
just grounds for this loss. 

The theory of telegony is very important 
to breeders. The name originated quite 
recently with Weismann. Telegony teach- 
es that a taint is given a female by mating 
with a male of different breed or race. To 
illustrate, a mare bears a foal from a jack. 
If the theory of telegony be true, any sub- 
sequent foal from that mare, even though 
sired by a horse, will very likely show mule 
characteristics. Again, a shorthorn cow is 
crossed with a Jersey bull. All future off- 
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spring, even from pure shorthorn, are like- 
ly to show the Jersey taint. 

That there was some such theory in the 
minds of people as early as Jacob’s time is 
possibly true. The theory has been regard- 
ed by many of our scientists as a correct 
one, back even to 1820, when Lord Morton 
wrote to Dr. W. H. Woolston, President of 
the Royal Society of Great Britain, the re- 
sults of his famous experiments. These ex- 
periments were substantially as follows: 

A nearly pure Arabian mare was cou- 
pled with a quagga. The resulting off- 
spring was a female hybrid quite interme- 
diate in character between the sire and the 
dam. The mare was afterward bred to a 
pure Arabian horse. The resulting filly, 
in the words of Lord Morton, and also a 
colt a year younger, were fine specimens of 
the Arabian breed, as fine as could be ex- 
pected when only fifteen-sixteenths Arabi- 
an; but in the color and the hair of their 
manes they bore striking resemblance to the 
quagga. The stripes seemed quite conclu- 
sive, but the evidence from the main and 
tail was less so. This testimony from Lord 
Morton has been regarded as conclusive by 
many scientific men. Darwin, in referring 
to this case, says, ‘‘ There can be no doubt 
that the quagga affected the character of 
the offspring subsequently got by the Ara- 
bian horse.’’ It is significant, however, 


that Darwin wrote afterward that telegony 
occurred rarely; for he stated, some years 
before his death, that it was ‘‘ a very occa- 
sional phenomenon.’’ 


Agassiz believed in 
telegony. He was fully persuaded, to use 
his own words, ‘‘that the act of fecunda- 
tion is not an act which is limited in its ef- 
fects, but that it is an act that affects the 
whole system, the sexual system especially, 
and in the sexual system the ovary to be 
impregnated hereafter is so modified by the 
first act that later impregnations do not ef- 
face the first impressions.’’ Romanes also 
believed that telegony was of occasional ac- 
currence. His researches were quite ex- 
tensive. He sums up his conclusions in the 
following words: ‘‘ The phenomenon is of 
much less frequent occurrence than is gen- 
erally supposed. I doubt if it occurs in 
more than one or two cases in a hundred.’’ 
Herber Spencer believed in telegony. He 
not only has a theory to explain it, but also 
makes it the basis of an extended argument 
which he used in his controversy with 
Weismann. The latter, who gave us the 
term ‘‘telegony,’’ writes as follows in the 
Contemporary Review: 

‘“*T must say that, to this day, and in 
spite of the additional cases brought for- 
ward by Spencer and Romanes, I do not 
consider that telegony has been proved. I 
should accept a case like that of Lord Mor- 
ton’s mare as satisfactory evidence if it 
were quite certainly beyond a doubt. But 
this is by no means the case, as Settegast 
has abundantly proved.”’ 

Settegast explained the case in question 
as an instance of ‘‘ reversion.’’ He says, 
**Cases are not rare where colts are born 
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with stripes which recall the marking of a 
quagga or zebra.’’ Many German breed- 
ers hold with Weismann that telegony is 
yet unproved. 

The late Sir Everett Millais, an eminent 
breeder of dogs in England, was also a 
doubter. He says: 

‘*I may further adduce the fact that, in 
a breeding experience of nearly thirty years’ 
standing, during which I made all sorts of 
experiments with pure-blood dams and wild- 
blood sires, and returned them afterward 
to pure sires of their own breed, I have 
never seen a case of telegony, nor has my 
breeding stock suffered. I may further ad- 
duce the fact that I have made over fifty 
experiments for Prof. Romanes, to induce a 
case of telegony in a variety of animals — 
dogs, ducks, hens, pigeons, etc., but I have 
hopelessly failed, as has every experiment- 
er who has tried to produce the phenome- 
non.’’ 

Very recently Prof. Ewart used Matopo, 
a beautiful zebra stallion. He has secured 
eleven zebra hybrids, from mares of various 
breeds and sizes. Some of these hybrids 
were even more marked with stripes than 
the sire. The mares were afterward bred 
to horses. The progeny were for the most 
part very much like ordinary foals. There 
were, however, stripes, which in some 
cases were quite evident in certain lights, 
but even these in many cases disappeared 
later. It is interesting to note, however, 
that these faint stripes were unlike those 
of the sire or even the hybrids. Foals of 
ordinary breeding very often show similar 
stripes. Many of the colts show no stripes 
at all, nor any indication of taint. Prof. 
Ewart has also experimented with pigeons, 
fowls, ducks, and dogs. There were many 
cases of rabbits, and in every case the moth- 
er which had been impurely mated subse- 
quently bred true upon being purely mated. 
Prof. Ewart does not claim to have proved 
any thing. He is certain that it does not 
always occur, and believes with German 
breeders that, if it occurs at all, it is sel- 
dom. We quote from him: ‘‘ The experi- 
ments, as far as they have gone, afford no 
evidence in support of the telegony hypoth- 
esis.’’ He believes that the stripes are easi- 
ly explained by atavism or reversion. Cer- 
tainly we owe a great debt of gratitude to 
this Edinburgh professor. Very recently 
Prof. Ewart gave the results of further ex- 
periments to the same purpose. 

The late Dr. Manly Miles, in his ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Stock-breeding,’’ accepts telegony. 
He gives a case in his own breeding. An 
Essex sow was bred to a Chester White 
boar. She was afterward mated purely, 
and produced a litter of pigs which were as 
much mixed black and white as the previ- 
ous litter. I was at the time a colleague of 
Dr. Miles, and with many others had grave 
doubts regarding the experiment. A care- 
less work-hand, the accidental opening of a 
gate, so many things would explain the re- 
sult without an appeal to telegony. The 
taint was so great that it could not but 
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make one skeptical. I can not but feel the 
same way regarding Mr. Head’s report in 
GLEANINGS. 

As is well known, many poultry-men and 
apiarists argue that the law of telegony is 
as true of birds and bees as of mammals. I 
have long doubted its truth with poultry, or 
our pets of the hive. Telegony was at first 
explained as blood taint in the case of 
mammals; but there is no intermixture of 
the blood of the mother and the embryo. An 
extensive membrane in the placenta sepa- 
rates entirely the blood of mother and fce- 
tus. Blood taint is obviously impossible. 
The nerves were next appealed to to ex- 
plain this phenomenon. This, however, is 
vain, as the nerves of mother and offspring 
are entirely separate. Dr. Miles called in 
cell inoculation to explain telegony. We 
all know how inflammation spreads in the 
case of wounds. The explanation is evi- 
dent. Poison, or possibly microbes, pass 
from the injured to the uninjured cells, and, 
with the spread of the cause of the disease, 
the disease spreads. In telegony there is 
no virus, and so there could be no inocula- 
tion. Herbert Spencer suggests that ‘‘germ- 
plasm’’ passes from the foetus to the moth- 
er and becomes a part of her body, and 
spreads to affect all the tissues, even the 
reproductive organs. This is surely very 
hypothetical. 

I was led to question the truth of telego- 
ny, as the testimony seemed as conclusive 
with birds and bees as with mammals. Mr. 
Spencer’s germ-plasm could not affect in 
these latter cases. With fowls, only the 
sperm-cells are lodged, and that for a brief 
space, in the oviduct of the hen. There is 
no organic connection, and it is hard to see 
how any influence could taint the hen. I 
know it is claimed with some show of au- 
thority that impure mating changes the 
color of the eggshell. I can only say, very 
interesting if true. If such a change oc- 
curs, I believe reversion explains it. In 
the case of bees the connection is a little 
more obvious. Here miliions of sperm-cells 
are lodged for years in the spermatheca, or 
sperm-sac, of the queen. There is, how- 
ever, no difference in kind from the fowls— 
the only difference is in time. The sperm- 
cells are present in the reproductive appa- 
ratus for years instead of days. 

So grave were my doubts that I experi- 
mented at length to see if I might decide 
the matter. My experiments with poultry 
were made with Light Brahmas and Brown 
Leghorns. These birds are different in 
limb, feather, form, habit, and color of egg. 
The fowls all ran together through the 
winter, mating promiscuously. In early 
spring I separated the birds, putting all 
the Leghorns, male and female, in one pen 
and the Brahmas in another. After three 
weeks I commenced to incubate the eggs, 
and raised over 200 chickens. There was 
not the least show of taint in either breed. 
We all know how persistent the feathers on 
the legs are with any show of Brahma 
blood. My Leghorns had legs that were 
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entirely clean. At the close of these exper- 
iments I was more skeptical than ever as 
to the truth of telegony in birds. Noted 
breeders of long experience in our country 
make similar reports. 

I next experimented with bees. I pro- 
cured a queen all the way from Syria. I 
introduced her in my apiary where there 
were only Italians. I at once reared sever- 
al queens from her which must have been 
mated exclusively with Italian drones, as 
there were noSyrian drones within hundreds 
of miles. As is well known, drones hatch 
from unimpregnated eggs. Here, then, if 
the drones from these queens should show 
any Italian taint, we should have positive 
proof of telegony in bees. The eggs, not 
being impregnated, can produce only drones 
that have the characteristics of the mother. 
If impure, then surely the mother must be 
affected. In this case we have examples, 
not by the tens nor the hundreds, but by the 
thousands. I examined these drones very 
carefully, as did my students and many 
others. Every drone was decidedly Syri- 
an, and had not the sligtest mark of an 
Italian. Have we not, then, good reason to 
doubt the truth of telegony in bees? 

I have known several cases among mam- 
mals where telegony might be put in evi- 
dence if true; yet in every case the evidence 
was absent. I know this is only negative 
testimony. I went to the Chicago exhibi- 
tion during the time that mules were being 
exhibited. I talked with many extensive 
breeders, and not one believed in telegony. 
They all said that they had had no evi- 
dence of its truth. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, 
this is a matter of no little importance to 
the breeder. If telegony be true, then ac- 
cidental cross-mating with any female for 
ever taints her blood. I am so firm in the 
belief that it is not true that I would not 
pay one nickel less for a shorthorn or Jer- 
sey because, at some time in the past, she 
had been impurely mated. 

Claremont, Cal., Feb., 1902. 





EXPLOSIVE COMPARISONS. 


Breeding from Freaks; Dr. Miller and Mr. Doolit- 
tle Put on the Witness Stand; Difficulties in 
Improving Stock. 





BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 





[The following article was written for our Jan. Ist 
issue, but owing to the large amount of matter on 
hand we were not able to get to it till now.—ED.] 

Just what the editor was trying to do when 
he compiled the copy for the issue of Dec.15 
is a conundrum. He at least succeeded in 
gathering together a most excellent lot of 
explosives if properly combined. Let me 
see if I can make the combination. P. 972 
Dr. Miller says: ‘‘F. B. Simpson, in the 
Review, stands sponsor himself for the idea 
that freak-best queens should not be select- 
ed to breed from, and tells me to come on 
with my brickbats. Well, here comes one, 
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F. B. G. M. Doolittle says that for thirty 
years he has followed the plan of breeding 
from the best (and, if I understand him 
correctly, the more of a freak a queen was 
by way of securing exceptional yields, the 
better she suited him as a breeder), and as 
a result he has not only brought up his av- 
erage, but has secured a much greater uni- 
formity in the yields of different colonies.”’ 

Dr. Miller’s witness, Mr. Doolittle, has 
for years told of the great labor and pains 
he is at to get all his colonies of a uniform 
strength in the spring; told of its impor- 
tance in getting more uniform results in 
honey crop. Also on page 975, Dec. 15, he 
says he has been keeping bees for 33 years, 
and again refers to his effort at stimulat- 
ing this year (1901), keeping the feeding up 
until the 15th of June. On p. 976 he tells of 
his average yield from colonies not drawn 
on for queen-rearing was 175 to 180 Ibs. He 
omits giving the number of colonies. Next 
he mentions four colonies, the tongues of the 
bees of which measured from 25.4 hun- 
dredths to 25.8 hundredths of an inch, the 
difference, 4 one-thousandths, being infini- 
tesimal. Incidentally he says the honey- 
flow was the greatest in his experience. 
Now, from these four colonies the yield was 
317 lbs., 54 lbs., 105 lbs., and 93 lbs. And 
this is uniformity! The tongue length was 
uniform enough; and unless Mr. Doolittle’s 
skill has failed him the colonies started of 
uniform strength. Dr. Miller was unfortu- 
nate in his selection of a witness. On the 


strength of the evidence Mr. Simpson wins. 


But here are some further combinations. 
Mr. Doolittle says his care in selecting his 
breeding stock (extreme freaks) has raised 
his average honey-yield, and made the re- 
turns per colony ‘‘ more uniform.”’ Great 
Scott ! what were the previous extremes A 
This selecting has been done inside of 33 
years; he has been able to select only the 
females, the males being practically beyond 
control. By his own statements the bulk of 
his queen-rearing is done during the height 
of the honey season —a time when drones 
are abundant in all colonies, particularly 
in his neighbors’ yards and in wild stocks. 

To digress a little: Taking any species 
of animal from its wild state, changing its 
environment, food, etc., selecting both the 
males and females, and it is, even under 
such favorable conditions, years before any 
perceptible variation is secured. To di- 
gress further: Certain species of birds that 
were known to exist under the same condi- 
tions in the same locality for over 3000 
years, and free to mate as they choose, 
have not varied so far as can be perceived. 

To return to the bees: Our bees to-day 
are living under practically the same con- 
ditions that they have lived under since 
man has known of them—over 2000 years of 
written records. We have not been able to 
change their habits, and we are able to se- 
lect only the females. To claim that radi- 
cal changes in structure and habit in a de- 
sired direction could under these conditions 
be secured in 33 years is, scientifically, an 
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absurdity. In a neatly satirical article in 
GLEANINGS for Dec. 15. p. 973, Mr. S. E. 
Miller has shown the folly of making any 
such claim or of deceiving oneself by any 
such delusion. 

Mr. Doolittle has recently called particu- 
lar attention to his 33 years of experience, 
and to what he honestly believes he has 
learned and accomplished in that time. He 
alludes to this long experience in the open- 
ing paragraph of his article, p. 975. On p. 
983 the editor tells of a young and not ro- 
bust lad who, from a start of 7 colonies, has 
increased to over 500 colonies in five years. 
Mr. Editor, you should be careful how you 
put the ingredients for such explosive com- 
parisons in the same issue. 

I do not make these comparisons for the 
purpose of ridiculing any one. Mr. Doolit- 
tle is a facile writer, and is popular with 
many readers; but I think he has shown 
that, in spite of his years of bee-keeping, he 
is not successful in making correct deduc- 
tions from the facts before him. It is not 
his fault, but, rather, his misfortune. 

Dr. Miller is an entertaining writer, a 
successful bee-keeper, and probably has 
more friends among the bee-keepers than 
any other living man; but if we may judge 
from his own communications he is not 
“‘up’’ on the latest accepted beliefs on 
breeding, on development, and on heredity. 
With his many duties and his advancing 
years it is not to be expected that he could 
be. But he and Mr. Doolittle are far from 
being alone in misinterpreting the results 
obtained under different methods and vary- 
ing conditions. We have before us a very 
complex problem. We desire to increase 
our honey-yields, and practically all pro- 
gressive bee-keepers (including Dr. Miller 
and Mr. Doolittle) are, I think, agreed 
that, to accomplish that result, we must 
have improved strains of bees. To obtain 
such we must breed from stock selected be- 
cause of its excellence in the desired direc- 
tion. But how shall the selection be made? 
Evidently, tongue length isn’t all, nor is 
uniformity of strength in colonies a safe ba- 
sis for comparison, nor is extent of honey- 
flow an aid. Evidently, the first thing we 
have got to do is to teach ourselves how and 
what to observe. We have got to study the 
Same individual colonies for at least two 
whole successive years—one won’t do. By 
experience and the careful comparison of 
the results of many observers we must learn 
what factors have weight and what may be 
ignored. We are dealing with conditions 
which call for keen eyes, and minds able to 
discern all possible factors. The results 
must be clearly and concisely stated. Gen- 
eralities will not do; broad assertions will 
not do, and offhand assumptions will not 
do. And while we are learning to observe 
we may busy ourselves still further in try- 
ing to discover a satisfactory method of 
controlling mating. This we have got to 
have; for, to expect to advance in a specific 
direction by the selection of the females, 
without ability to control the males, is like 
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Mrs. Partington trying to mop up the At- 
lantic. To be sure, under exceptional con- 
ditions (as on a small island) we may be 
able to make some progress; for under such 
conditions we should be practically con- 
trolling the males. But what would the 
product of many such islands amount to 
when distributed through the apiaries of 
our land? The Atlantic, as before, would 
beat Mrs. Partington. We have this much 
in our favor (and it is a good deal): Our 
bees have begun to vary perceptibly. This, 
I think, is chiefly due to our introducing to 
our temperate clime bees of the tropics, and 
the crossing of them with the native stock. 
(Scientifically speaking, variation is con- 
tinuous, though by no means always defin- 
able). If we acquire the ability to select 
intelligently, and at the same time have an 
effective way of controlling mating, we may 
reasonably hope to reap some of the benefits 
of our improved strain of bees within the 
lifetime of many of us, and not leave it all 
for coming generations. 

From information in my hands I believe 
the day of controlled mating is not far 
distant, though I am not yet at liberty to 
disclose the facts or source of the informa- 
tion on which I base this belief. 

Providence, R. I., Dec. 21. 


HAY VS. HONEY. 


Alfalfa Cut Before Blooming ; no Honey. 








BY J. A. GREEN. 

A note of warning was sounded in the 
Dec. 1st number of GLEANINGS in regard 
to the probable decrease in the yield of hon- 
ey from alfalfa, that may be pondered over 
very profitably by those who depend on 
this source, or who are thinking of locating 
in alfalfa regions with the idea of securing 
a more certain source of honey. I have 
lately returned from a trip through the 
West, during which I paid particular at- 
tention to the alfalfa question. When I 
learned, in Southern California, that there 
were districts where alfalfa was the main 
crop, I thought that I had found the ideal 
country for a bee-keeper, and I hastened to 
investigate. I had not felt particularly at- 
tracted toward bee-keeping as generally 
practiced in California, where the apiarist 
lives a secluded life up some almost inac- 
cessible canyon, and depends for his bread 
and butter and honey upon a rainfall that 
is far more capricious than that in the 
Eastern States. But this country is com- 
paratively thickly settled, and with a honey 
source that was almost certain; and since 
it depended on irrigation rather than the 
chance of the seasons, it seemed to offer 
special advantages to the apiarist. I ac- 
cordingly procured a bicycle and started 
on an exploring-tour. I found the alfalfa 
country all right, and learned at first hand 
some of the possibilities of this wonderful 
plant in thatland of sunshine. In this dis- 
trict most of the water is pumped from wells. 
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Many of the pumps are operated by elec- 
tricity derived from an electric wire run 
through the valley for this express purpose, 
while others are run by gasoline-engines 
or other sources of power. Alfalfa-raising 
was evidently a profitable business. But I 
saw no bees. ‘‘AI1 the better,’’ I thought. 
‘*This is unoccupied territory. The alfal- 
fa business is new here, and the bee-keep- 
ers have not got in here yet.’’ But I made 
inquiries. 

‘* Are there no bees here?”’ 

‘Lots of them up in the foot-hills and 
canyons. No bees around here.”’ 

**But I should think that, with so much 
alfalfa around here, there would be lots of 
bees.’’ 

‘*Never heard of its being any goad for 
bees. Don’t think they get any honey from 
it,”? 

Mystified, I went to the bee-keepers. 

‘*No, alfalfa doesn’t yield honey in this 
country. It is no good at all for bees here.’’ 

A little investigation showed the reason. 
The alfalfa business was so profitable that 
it was run as a specialty. In that favored 
climate, with plenty of water, six or seven 
crops a year were cut. Better hay, and 
more of it, was secured by early cutting. 
Small farms were the rule. Good livings 
were being made from pieces of land that, 
to the hay-raiser of the Mississippi Valley, 
would seem ridiculously small. The result 
of all this was that, just as soon as the al- 
falfa was ready tocut, the mower was start- 
ed. The proper time for this seemed to be, 
in their opinion, just as soon as the blos- 
soms appeared, or a little sooner. With 
the Small farms, divided into fields so man- 
aged as to come on in succession—an easy 
matter where the climate is always the 
same and water regulated at will—cutting 
did not last over a day ortwo. The honey- 
yield is nipped in the bud, as it were, and 
a colony of bees might starve in the midst 
of an alfalfa district, if it were not for the 
few stray plants along the irrigating- 
ditches, which escape cutting. 

I afterward learned that there were other 
parts of California where alfalfa is the 
source of considerable honey. Here the 
farms are larger, and it is the custom to 
delay cutting longer. In Idaho and Colo- 
rado, where alfalfa is the main source of 
honey, it seems to be the custom not to be- 
gin cutting until the alfalfa is well in bloom; 
and as the fields are large, the bees have a 
number of days to gather honey. The ten- 
dency, though, is to cut earlier, and this 
tendency is likely to increase as the farm- 
ers find they can get more hay of a better 
quality by early cutting. Some with whom 
I talked thought that, with the large fields 
that were the rule in their locality, cutting 
would always last so long that there was 
little danger of the yield of honey being 
materially lessened. But, without question, 
alfalfa must in most places be less reliable 
as a source of honey in the future than it 
has been in the past. 

Ottawa, I1l., Dec. 10. 
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COMMENTS ON RAMBLER’S TROUBLES. 


Alfalfa, Why it Fails to Yield Honey at Times; 
.Rambler’s Wee-waw Hives; the Heddon Hive. 


BY W. A. H. GILSTRAP. 


Rambler’s writings have a peculiar at- 
traction to me. When he was writing of 
California honey conditions from the south 
end of the State it was trying on our nerves. 
We can write all we please about apicul- 
tural conditions to GLEANINGS, and still 
our Southern California friends seem to 
know but little about the greatest mountain- 
inclosed valley of the world. The way 
Rambler writes on page 977 shows that he 
has spent some time in our valley, and we 
will not quarrel with him for being in Cal- 
ifornia so long before he learned of our sec- 
tion. AsI slung honey fifteen or twenty 
miles west of Rambler’s retreat for several] 
years, and alfalfa honey in other localities 
as well, perhaps my experience and obser- 
vation would help the traveling man the 
next time he comes our way. 

To my mind, alfalfa is a desert plant. 
If it is excessively flooded it is thrown out 
of its normal condition, and makes poor 
success as a flower or honey producer, and 
almost completely fails for seed. These 
conditions are more pronounced on some 
soils than others, and it is evidently influ- 
enced by the atmosphere. The weather 
that is best for honey production in New 
York is not normal summer weather here, 
and will not give best results. Mr. Doo- 
little has said that the honey season is bet- 
ter with occasional thunder showers, I be- 
lieve. It will not work here ‘‘a little bit.’’ 
Alfalfa is said to be a poor honey-producer 
in the Northern States. That could be ex- 
pected of a dry-weather plant. Perhaps 
sweet clover is a good honey-producer 
nearly anywhere. 

But some seasons alfalfa presents an 
abundance of fragrant blossoms which look 
all right, and yet very little honey is pro- 
duced. Why? The most striking case of 
the kind that I have observed was when 
an unusual amount of lightning was notice- 
able. This led me to believe that an excess 
of electricity in the atmosphere was detri- 
mental to honey production. This view has 
been strengthened since, but still there is a 
question as to this theory being reliable. 
Who knows? 

But the great enemy to alfalfa-honey pro- 
duction is the change in cutting the crop. 
I have not heard of a farmer who has tried 
making hay of very young alfalfa who has 
changed back to his former plan of allow- 
ing it to stand in bloom quite a while. | 

‘* The great problem in this valley is to 
learn how to hold the bees in when they 
want to increase, and make them increase 
when they don’t want to’’ (page 978). As 
you, Mr. Rambler, are a Heddon-hive 
crank (me too), you would probably con- 
tract the brood-chamber to one case about 
the last week in August. In the spring 
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you would turn the queen loose with that 
rather light colony. As they would not get 
strong enough to swarm, with empty combs 
present, until the ‘‘ starving time,’’ they 
would still try to get extra strength, and 
perhaps would be your strongest colonies 
early in the honey-fiow. 

Now, Rambler, that brings us to wee- 
waw hives. The name ‘‘astral hives,’’ 
from a prominent word on many of the 
hives, may go into oblivion, so far as I am 
concerned. You certainly never tried to 
move bees in such hives. As there is hard- 
ly any thing to nail to you can not nail 
them tight. As they are sure to be warped 
and split, tying is a failure. Do the best 
you can, and then some bees will come out 
and push you off the wagon. But if you 
want to enjoy life, just ship some bees in 
wee-waw hives by rail. I tried it once. 

But there is one redeeming feature about 
them. When a man gets 300 or 400 wee- 
waw hives he buys a ranch or improved 
town property, or loans money out at inter- 
est. Did you ever know it to fail? Per- 
haps these old rattle-trap hives will give 
better results in average hands than the 
best Dovetailed hives made, as you are sure 
of ventilation. Let me illustrate. 

A friend of mine, a good bee-keeper too, 
ran short of good hives during swarming 
one spring, and then put the rest of his 
swarms in old discarded hives that were 
quite leaky. To his surprise the bees in 
the leaky hives stored more honey than 
those in the tight hives—more ventilation. 
In this locality we need good bees and good 
worker comb. The outside part of the hive 
is of less consequence. Of course, this is a 
matter of locality. 

Grayson, Cal., Jan. 6. 


[As I went through the alfalfa districts 
last summer I heard a great deal about 
getting the roots of the plants too wet or 
too dry. In some localities it seems to 
thrive more vigorously than in others. 
While the soil and climate may have some 
thing to do with the bloom, yet it was very 
evident that the method of handling and 
watering had also much to do with it. 

But the matter that is of great concern to 
the bee-keeping interests is the increasing 
tendency on the part of farmers or ranchers 
to cut the hay before it comes into bloom. If 
this practice continues at the rate at which 
it has begun, it will be only a question of 
time when the great alfalfa-growing re- 
gions will become less and less known as 
honey localities; and the alfalfa honey 
which we prize so highly will have to come 
from those fields where the plant is culti- 
vated for seed. Some regions are devoted 
entirely to seed-growing; and when a bee- 
keeper can get into one of these localities 
he has 2 bonanza—or, as some of them told 
me, a ‘‘snap.’’ The general practice at 
the present time is to cut the alfalfa after 
it has been in bloom for a few days. If it 
were only to the interest of the hay-grower 
to let the plant continue on through the 
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blooming season, and /hen cut, twice as 
much honey might be secured, perhaps. 
But I fear the matter is working the other 
way. It is well, therefore, for those who 
think of going to.the West, to consider most 
seriously whether the production of alfalfa 
honey will not be largely a thing of the 
past. IfIam setting forth the situation 
worse than Mr. Green or Mr. Gilstrap have 
in their article (and I think I am not) I 
should be glad to be corrected. 

» The time may come, however, when bee- 
keepers can afford to pay the ranchmen 
something for letting their hay crop go into 
bloom before cutting. Whether that would 
be feasible or not remains to be seen.—ED. | 


“ DOOLITTLE’S FOUR COLONIES; A QUESTION 
ASKED.” 





Why Somei‘Colonies Gather More Honey than 
Others; Brood.rearing under Control. 





BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Under the above heading, Mr. W. C. 
Eastwood, in the January 15th issue, has 
this to say: ‘‘ Should not G. M. Doolittle, 
in that communication of his, ‘ The season 
of 1901,’ page 976, when giving his account 
of the comparative test of those four lots of 
bees as to the length of their tongues, and 
honey product, have furnished us an explic- 
it statement of the quantity of bees and 
brood in each hive at the start? He has 
left us to assume that all started even, but 
he"does not say so. The omission is a se- 
rious one. It renders the account given 
valueless. The comparison made is 
not between the total amounts gathered by 
the several colonies, but between the amount 
of their several surpluses over and above 
the quantity needed for the support of each 
colony—quite a different thing. . . And 
the editor adds, Mr. Doolittle says the four 
were worked as nearly alike as possible. 
He might mean by this that they were near- 
ly alike in brood and bees; but the state- 
ment, as you say, is not explicit.”’ 

When we come to technicalities, both of 
the above are right; yet I expected it would 
be inferred, as was really the case, that 
the four colonies were as near alike as 
‘‘two peas,’’ by the words *‘ were worked as 
nearly alike as possible,’’ for, surely, no 
one would think of comparing colonies of 
unequal strength on the start. No, the 
trouble was not in the colonies being of un- 
equal strength the first of May, but was in 
just the thing touched on by Mr. E. in his 
last sentence quoted. Quite likely all four 
of the colonies may have gathered some- 
where near the same amount from the field, 
but of what use was that? It is only the 
surplus which counts to the one keeping 
bees for profit. I really thought, on June 
first, that the colony which gave the least 
surplus was the one which was going to do 
wonders for me. And why? Because it 
had the nicest lot of brood, and that in the 
most compact shape. And why did it not 
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do the best? Ah, there is the rub. And 
right here is the thing which most bee-keep- 
ers have failed to grasp in their breeding 
and selection: That supposedly better col- 
ony used nearly all of its energy rearing 
brood when the honey harvest arrived, which 
resulted in a host of restless bees, which 
began to swarm in the height of the honey 
harvest. And at brood-rearing they kept, 
and day after day they would swarm, in 
spite of all Doolittle could do, without up- 
setting the plan started with, and upon 
which the others were worked, until the 
whole season was frittered away (except 
40 lbs. of poor surplus) in this brood, and 
the swarming of the bees, which became 
useless consumers later on, so that there 
was not honey enough for winter stores. 
Will Bro. Eastwood — yes, or any one else, 
tell me what use there is of bees, gathering 
from the fields, using the honey in sucha 
way as that? 

Now let us come to the other colony that 
gave the 261 lbs. of surplus, all nice for 
market. What of those? They put in good 
licks at brood-rearing, up to the time the 
honey-flow had been on for about a week, 
when the brood gradually lessened down to 
just enough to keep the colony in good con- 
dition for wintering, while every energy 
was bent in putting in all the nectar possi- 
ble as a surplus, supposedly for themselves, 
but which I took advantage of at a rate of 
$33.42, and after that they had double the 
amount they required for winter. ‘*‘Nouse 
talking, brethren,’* the queen that will put 
her bees on the stage of action, in a maxi- 
mum number or amount, right at the begin- 
ning of the honey-flow, then decrease her 
brood so that this brood, and the bees from 
it, shall not consume a larger share of the 
nectar gathered, while the maximum amount 
of bees work energetically, with little or 
no swarming, for the accumulation of a 
surplus—such a queen is of more value than 
any other ove thing in all the realm of bee- 
keeping, if not more than all of the other 
things combined. And this is the ove thing 
I have been breeding for, and the result of 
the season of 1901 proved that I had not 
worked in vain. The queen colony which 
is susceptible to the manipulation of the 
apiarist along the line above spoken of is a 
power in the apiarist’s hands to roll up un- 
told amounts of honey. But the colony 
which is not susceptible to such manipula- 
tion will prove to be a disappointment the 
larger part of the time. And I wish to 
thank Mr. Eastwood for drawing this mat- 
ter out. Here is something I have been 
trying to get the brethren to think seriously 
about for many years, but my words have 
seemed to them as ‘‘idle tales.’’ I have 
had queens from all over the United States, 
and even from Australia, which would do 
nothing but go to booming brood-rearing at 
just the time they should be bending every 
energy to the storing of nectar, if I was to 
reap any reward for my trouble in keeping 
them. That queen from Australia would 
put brood in only four combs prior to our 
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basswood-honey harvest, and I had a mind 
to kill her on account of her unprolificness, 
but did not, because I wanted to show peo- 
ple a queen raised in a country on the op- 
posite end of the globe, and 10,000 miles 
away. Imagine my surprise, when the 
basswood harvest came on, when all of the 
queens from my stock were beginning to re- 
trench brood-rearing, to see this queen go 
to brood-rearing as if it were the fore part 
of May, and thus continue till nearly every 
available cell in the brood-chamber was 
crammed with brood; and at the close of 
the honey harvest they began to swarm, 
and kept it up as long as there was a drop 
of honey to be had in the hive or elsewhere, 
fully a month after the last swarm from my 
own queens had issued. I kept putting in 
frames of honey to keep them from starving, 
and they kept swarming till they not only 
used up all the honey they had gathered, 
but fully 20 lbs. from other colonies, and I 
had to give them their stores from other 
colonies for wintering. I thought I would 
try them again the next year, was the rea- 
son I wintered them, but the next year they 
proved just as bad, and so I killed the queen 
and gave them one from my own stock. 
And this is the way, only to a lesser ex- 
tent, that the Carniolan and Syrian queens 
have acted with me, as well as several 
queens of the Italian race which I have pro- 
cured from other parties. 

We have talked during the past about the 
prolificness of queens as being the great 
object which should be sought after; but I 
came to the conclusion long ago that pro- 
lificness in a queen, which could not be 
controlled, counted for naught—yea, worse 
than naught. 

If this criticism of Bro. Eastwood, which 
called out this article, shall set us to think- 
ing along the right line regarding the pro- 
lificness of our queens, he will have done 
the world a great favor, and I shall not 
have written this in vain. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


ad 


RAMBLER’S JOUNCER. 


Extracting Combs without Taking them out of 
the Super. 





BY J. HAMMOND. 


Mr. Root:—In reading GLEANINGS for 
Jan. 1, I noticed Rambler was trying to 
kill off my new bee-brush with his jouncer. 
Of course, a fellow doesn’t like to see one 
of his pets knocked out with such an ugly- 
looking ‘‘jouncimal’’ with forty legs, more 
or less; and, just see his position in the 
performance. Surely he must be out of 
joint entirely; and since when, and where, 
has he accumulated such enormous wealth 
that he offers to squander it by offering 
such large prizes for such simple little 
queries as how to extract one whole super 
without removing the frames? Now, I want 
that fifty dollars, so will you tell him to 
send it to me right away? I need money. I 
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have made only very little since my accident 
two years ago this spring. Here is the 
method he covets so much: First, provide a 
reversible extractor suitable to accommo- 
date four supers at one time. Place the su- 
pers in and then uncap. He will have to 
use tin separators in place of fences to stop 
the honey from being thrown on to the next 
section, and work speed accordingly. If 
he can not see a way to uncap the four su- 
pers while setting in the extractor, tell him 
to jounce his head a very little, and then 
brush it well with one of my bee-brushes, 
and, perhaps, while doing so he will see so 
much wire it will inspire him with an idea. 

But, by the way, I am giving him too 
much and too good measure for the price. 
I am giving four where one is the bargain. 
Well, tell Jouncer he can have the first one 
for the price offered, and I will throw in 
the other three for fifty dollars more; and 
if he offers enough of a prize I will give 
him a method on an entirely different prin- 
ciple that will almost jounce the wind out 
of him. I am not a good hand at keeping 
secrets, so I will give it to you to keep for 
me; and if Rambler will promise not to let 
his great big jumping, jarring, splashing, 
jouncing jouncimal molest my little pet any 
more, and you can jounce some of his spare 
wealth out of his pockets, we will let him 
peep in through the glass in the tank while 
the method is in operation. Here is the 
method: Provide a strong tank with a lid 
to open and shut with a rubber joint, to 
make it air-tight. Insert suitable valves 
where needed, alsoconnect a powerful air- 
pump. Place inside, inverted, 100 supers, 
more or less, and just pump the honey out 
by suction through the cappings without 
removing; then if you can jounce 40 or 50 
millions out of Rambler we will share the 
swag. 

Buena Vista, O., Jan. 22. 


[I hardly know whether to take you seri- 
ously or as joking when you speak about 
extracting the combs without taking them 
out of the super. However that may be, I 
once entertained the idea that it could be 
done very feasibly; but if you will stop and 
think a minute you will see at once why 
tin separators between the combs would 
not be practicable. The first difficulty is 
in the matter of uncapping the combs. The 
next is in getting the honey out. We will 
put our supers, having tin separators be- 
tween each pair of combs, into a mammoth 
honey-extractor. We will turn the reel 
vigorously. The honey will now fiy out, 
and strike the tins. Except for uncapping 
this is all very simple. After the honey is 
all out of one side of the combs in the su- 
pers we will turn the supers the other side 
to. Remember that one side of the tin sep- 
arators will be covered over with honey 
perhaps an eighth of an inch thick that has 
not yet run down. We will turn the ex- 
tractor and get it under good motion. 
Now, don’t you see that the honey that 
clings to the surface of the tins will Zy back 
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into the cells from which it came? Ay, 
there’s the rub. 

It is true that Coggshall has tin separa- 
tors between his pairs of combs; but his 
extractors, you will bear in mind, are not 
reversible, and the surface of the tins is 
not reversed. 

I myself never saw the difficulty in the 
way until Mr. J. F. McIntyre, of Califor- 
nia, pointed it out to me.—Ep. | 
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TWO VS. FOUR FRAME HONEY-EXTRACTORS ; 
EXTRACTING IN A WHOLESALE WAY; 
CRITICISMS. 

We have noticed a great many remarks 
in regard to the relative merits of the differ- 
ent sizes of honey-extractors, and among 
them Rambler’s suggestion in Ramble 193, 
that some one should make a test. This 
prompts us to report our experiences with 
them. 

We have eight different apiaries, and 
keep an extractor at each place. This 
gives us a chance to test the machines un- 
der the same conditions, and with the same 
men, and here are the results: 

The two-frame Cowan is all right for 
light work (what we mean by this is where 
you have time to use care in handling). It 
is the easiest to move and to run, and is 
suitable for up to 150 colonies of bees. It 
is not strong enough to stand forcing, such 
as is necessary where a gang of four men 
are working in the apiary, as in our case. 
We have never been able to force one for a 
day without having trouble in keeping set- 
screws tight; and, in fact, many little 
things go wrong. The most that we have 
extracted with this size in one day was 26 
cases, July 25th. 

The four-frame is our choice, every thing 
considered—the cost, room required to ma- 
nipulate, and strength required to run it. 
Its capacity is about equal to the amount 
of heavy combs that an experienced uncap- 
per can turn off, and it will keep two men 
busy bringing the honey in. We find that 
we can average about two tons a day with 
it under favorable conditions. 

But when it comes to doing a really 
wholesale job, give us a six-frame. A good 
strong man can do just twice as much with 
it as he can with the two- frame, and do it 
with less hustling. It is easier on the 
combs, and does cleaner work than either 
of the others, and ordinarily the operator 
does not have to pay any attention to paring 
up the combs (that is, keeping the heavy 
combs opposite so that they will balance). 
It is a splendid machine, and will handle 
all the combs that you can bring to it, as 
two men can work to advantage on it in 
case of a rush. 
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Now for a little honest criticism. The 
manufacturer evidently does not realize to 
what an extent we have to crowd our ex- 
tractors in the large apiaries of Southern 
California. While the extractors are un- 
doubtedly very near perfection for a little 
gentler use, we find the monkey-wrench, a 
few rivets, and set-screws (to say nothing 
of brake-bands and a soldering-outfit) are 
necessary to keep even the newest, largest, 
and. strongest in shape for good work. In 
the first place, the handle will not stay on 
the shaft. Why is only one set-screw used 
there, and two everywhere else? We have 
overcome that difficulty by the use of a key 
carefully fitted and driven home to stay. 
But even now the set-screws work loose 
every littie while, allowing one gear or the 
other to slip, and even the basket to start 
out on an independent revolution. The 
brakes are a great help, but do not stand 
up to the work. Ours all gave out this sea- 
son one or more times. The band breaks 
where the screw holds it on the lever. The 
continual bending is too much for it. These 
little things can easily be made secure 
without any perceptible cost to the maker, 
and we believe that it will help to make 
better bee-men, not to say Christians. 

EMERSON Bros. 

Santa Ana, Cal., Nov. 15. 

[From my own personal experience (and 
you know I have helped to extract in Cali- 
fornia with two, four, and six frame ma- 
chines), I believe you are pretty nearly 
right; and I know you are right in regard 
to the use of the set-screws. The Root Co. 
will undoubtedly make a change.—ED. | 





FULL FIVE-BANDED ITALIANS. 

Mr. Root:—I was very much surprised 
at your remarks in Dec. 1st GLEANINGS in 
regard to golden Italian queens. I was also 
glad to note that a friend, Mr. H. H. Hyde, 
has replied to that statement, and at the 
same time I am sorry to note that you are 
still unconvinced that there are straight 
five-banded Italian queens, or, in other 
words, golden queens producing straight 
five-banded workers. I wish to add my 
word to that of Mr. Hyde, for I have not 
only seen a large number of such queens, 
but have owned them, and last season sent 
out about 25 straight golden queens—those 
whose bees showed five yellow bands. 
Neither myself nor Mr. Hyde now have 
queens for sale, and this is not said with 
the hope of any pecuniary reward. 

I also notice that you made a short tour 
of Texas last summer, and have run these 
travels through GLEANINGS, and have now 
got to Arizona in your travels, and you have 
not said a word about the great Texas 
product, 4%/k comb honey. I should like to 
see it properly shown up in GLEANINGS, 
also to have your opinion on it after going 
through the very heart of the country where 
it is produced, and talking to some of its 
main producers. I hope you will again 
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some day make Texas a more extended vis- 

it, so you can satisfy yourself as to these 

statements above. Wo. CRAVENS. 
Floresville, Texas, Jan. 28. 


[Do not misunderstand me as believing 
that there is no colony of bees a// with five 
bands. As I said before, I say now, I 
never saw a// the bees of any one queen 
that showed the five yellow bands. I have 
seen the progeny of some queens that show- 
ed four bands and five bands.—Ep. } 
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Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.—I. 
THEssS. 5:21. 

I have been greatly troubled of late years 
—in fact, dear friends, I have been troubled 
more or less during all this short life of 
mine -— not only because truth and error lie 
scattered before us everywhere, but because 
of the difficulty of separating truth from 
falsehood. Even when I was a child I was 
in the habit of asking questions innumer- 
able about these strange and wonderful 
things that are being constantly unfolded 
before every one who loves to study nature 
and humanity. I am told that, after my 
father and mother said things were thus 
and so, I would follow my question right up 
by saying, ‘‘ How does anybody know this? 
How can they be sure they have not made a 
mistake? ’’ 

Now, do not imagine I have all my life 
been doubting every thing. When reason- 
able proof has been furnished, I believe I 
have been willing to accept facts. At the 
same time, I always had a fondness for 
testing and proving the thing myself. I 
once heard of a boy who, when he was told 
a pound of lead and a pound of feathers 
weigh exactly the same, could not be satis- 
fied until he got his mother’s steelyards 
and proved the thing to his own satisfac- 
tion. When I was old enough to get ac- 
quainted with the doctors (and, by the way, 
that happened at a very early age in my 
case) I was very curious to know how ¢hey 
found out that certain medicines would cure 
certain diseases. After I had admitted 
that this might be true, I was still more 
perplexed when told that certain things 
could not be cured unless one took a certain 
combination of things—a little of this or of 
that; a pinch of something else, and so on 
until you had a bottleful of a great many 
things. Somebody would tell me they had 
discovered by careful experiment that all 
these things were good, and that by com- 
bining them they got a ‘‘ powerful ’’ pana- 
cea for certain troubles. Well, after I had 
reluctantly admitted this might be true, the 
question then arose, ‘‘ How is it possible 
for anybody during his lifetime to find out 
that a little pinch of this, a tablespoonful of 
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that, a teacupful of the other, and so on 
through (just so much of each, and zo 
more), is exactly the thing to cure so and 
gor *” 

Our humble home furnished on its shelf 
several books, one of which was called a 
“doctor book.’’ I read that book through 
and through, and proved a good many of 
its statements, and also proved the absurd 
folly —at least I thought I did—of some 
statements. Now, do not think I am going 
to make a tirade against doctors. Our fam- 
ily physicians are to-day benefactors to 
humanity; and even in olden time they 
meant to be benefactors. I say this, even 
if it is true, as has been stated, that. 
through mistaken kindness, they took the 
life of the father of our country by drawing 
his blood away from him just at a time 
when he not only needed every drop he had 
but a good deal more if it could have been 
furnished. 

As I became older, when multitudes of 
people assured me a thing was true because 
they had each and all been benefited, I de- 
cided that ‘‘ many witnesses ’’ ought to set- 
tle the matter. One day at school, how- 
ever, when the whooping-cough was rag- 
ing I was told that a certain woman in the 
neighborhood could cure it, and the chil- 
dren all flocked to her door, when school 
was out, to get cured. When I inquired 
into it, I found she gave some of them a 
raisin, others a piece of dried apple, still 
others a bit of bread. In fact, the medicine 
was different every time. This was a real 
stunner. Then I was gravely informed 
that whatever she, this particular woman, 
gave a child, it cured him of the whooping- 
cough, because this woman, when she got 
married, did not change her name! Her 
husband’s name was exactly the same as 
her own; ‘‘ and,’’ my informant said, ‘‘ ev- 
erybody knows that a woman like that, 
when one can be found, can a/ways cure the 
whooping-cough. Just you eat what she 
gives you, and you will not cough any 
more. Try it and see.’’ 

Well, I ‘‘ bolted’’ at this sort of science(?) 
for I remember I decided, like Galileo, 
that, even if the whole world declares to 
the contrary, and gives any amount of tes- 
timony, I would never consent to swallow 
such philosophy (!). 

Now, dear friends, the thing that trou- 
bles me, as God lets me look forth into this 
world of ours, is that there are multitudes 
of cures that have no more sense or science 
about them than this cure for whooping- 
cough. And yet people insist that they 
have tried it, and it is true, and they keep 
on spending their hard earnings. I have 
said so much about Electropoise and Oxy- 
donor I hardly need bring it in right here; 
but after a prolonged ‘‘ fight,’’ extending 
through several years, the world has mostly 
admitted I was right about these senseless 
toys. I am not sure, however, that some 
one will not write to me now in all serious- 
ness, and tell what wonderful cures Oxy- 
donor has performed in their own family. 
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You know how I have been fighting, not 
only superstition but deliberate impostors, 
in regard to foretelling the weather. Yes, 
I have been ‘‘ snowed under ’”’ several times; 
and, worst of all, by (apparently) educat- 
ed and intelligent people, who insist, in spite 
of all I can say, that we have men living 
who can tell a year ahead what the weath- 
er is going to be on acertain day. When 
the Weather Bureau took this matter up I 
turned to that for relief, thinking our gov- 
ernment would certainly be able to find 
men who could sift truth from falsehood, or 
science from folly and superstition, and. 
thank God, I have not been disappointed. 
It is true, the papers (some of them) say, 
‘The Weather Bureau predicts an unusu- 
ally cold winter,’’ or something to that ef- 
fect. Every time I get hold of such clip- 
pings I forward them to the Department, 
and each time comes the public announce- 
ment, very emphatically, that the Weather 
Bureau has never yet even hazarded a con- 
jecture as to what a certain summer or win- 
ter is likely to be. If you see any such 
piece of folly in your home paper, or in any 
other, call the editor down. Tell him he is 
not up to the times. 

Well, when I heard about the bombard- 
ment of thunder-clouds with artillery, I fell 
to wondering whether humanity had any 
artillery equal tosuch a task; and my faith 
in and admiration for Chief Willis L. 
Moore, of the Weather Bureau, were great- 
ly increased by noticing that the head of 
the Department stood squarely against such 
a waste of money. As this whole matter 
illustrates the difference between sense and 
science, and as it shows, too, not only how 
crowds of people or even a great nation may 
be misled into spending vast sums of mon- 
ey, I have thought best to copy at consider- 
able length from the author’s report to the 
Department of Agriculture for the year end- 
ing June, 1901. 

DESTRUCTION OF HAILSTORMS WITH CANNON, ETC. 

Considerable interest has been aroused among agri- 
culturists in the United States relative to the preven- 
tion of hailstorms by the use of explosives fired from 
specially designed cannon. The experiments con- 
ducted along this line by grape-growers of France and 
Italy have aroused popular interest in this country. 
The theory is not a new one, though perhaps not so 
ancient as the idea that precipitation occurs soon after 
and asa result of the explosives used in battles. As 
early as 1769 the Marquis dle Cheviers, a retired naval 
officer of France, thought that he could combat the 
scourge of hailstorms by the firing of cannon; but his 
experiments, like those conducted by many others at 
various times during the past century, were not pro- 
ductive of definite results 
_ One of the most serious drawbacks to grape culture 
in Europe isthe destruction caused by hail, and the 
growers are naturally interested in any thing that 
promises to give immunity from such damage. Dur- 
ing the past two or three years renewed interest has 
been taken in the matter by the vineyardists of certain 

arts of France and Italy. Several manufacturers 

ave placed upon the market a special form of cannon 
which they claim will effectively break up_hail-bear- 
ing clouds. The belief in the efficacy of this method 
of protection has become quite general in Europe, al- 
though scientists versed in the physics of the air have 
not expressed confidence in the system. 

In brief the apparatus in use consists of a cannon 
fitted with a funnel-shaped conical extension The 
difference between the various forms of cannon that 
are used lies mainly in the shape and size of the fun- 
nel extensions and the size of the powder charges. 
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Usually the cannon are fired vertically upward, al- 
though in some instances the apparatus is inc'ined to- 
ward an advancing cloud. The effect of the funnel at- 
tachment is to cause the formation of a mass of rapid- 
\y revolving air, or vortex, which leaves the mouth of 
the cannon with tremendous velocity. In shape, these 
vortices can be likened somewhat to the rings or puffs 
of smoke made bya person smoking a cigar. It is 
claimed that these whirling masses of air, intermixed 
with gases from the explosives, are forced upward to 
a sufficient height to enter the hail cloud and destroy 
its hail forming processes. If it is granted that these 
rings ascend to a sufficient height to enter the cloud, I 
am of the opinion that the force of the ring is too puny 
to have anv appreciable effect on the cloud. 

Many experiments have been made for the purpose 
of eager ig oe the actual height to which these air 
rings rise before being dissipated. In a report by 
Profs. J. M Pernter and W. Trabert, who, at the invi- 
tation of the Imperial Department of Agriculture of 
Austria and of the inventor of one of the methods, 
made as complete an investigation as was possible, 
and, under various conditions, these scientists stated 
that they were not able to report any thing positive as 
to the value of hail-shooting. They reported that, 
using the largest cannon and the heaviest charges, the 
vortices did not ascend toa height of 1000 feet on an 
average, although in some instances greater distances 
were obtained. 

There is a marked difference of opinion as to the ef- 
fectiveness of cannon-firing, with the manufacturers 
and many grape-growers on the one side and the 
scientists of America and Europe on the other. The 
former maintain that hailstorms can be prevented in 
the manner described, while the !atter claim that the 
force exerted by the explosives is infinitesimal as com- 

ared to the forces of nature that are exerted in hail 

ormation, and that experiments conducted by the ad- 
herents of the cannonading p ocess themselves have 
not produced convincing results. The number of 
thunderstorms from which hail is precipitated is but 
a small percentage of the actual number. In most lo- 
calities of the United States a whole season sometimes 
passes without a fall of hail while in seasons of ab- 
normal thunderstorm frequency the number of hail- 
storms issmall. While in the grape-growing regions 
of France and Italy there may be greater hailstorm 
frequency, it is still true that the number of hailstorms 
is few as compared to the number of thun ‘erstorms 
without hail. The exp rimenters score a_ success 
whenever they shoot at a thunderstorm cloud that does 
not produce hail, although the chances are greatly in 
favor of there being no hailin thecloud. Again, the 
excuse the occurrences of hail in spite of a bombard- 
ment by saying that the cannon w s not large enough 
or the powder charge sufficiently heavy, and declare 
that the hailstorm was far less severe than it would 
otherwise have been. Howis one either to prove or 
disprove such statements? 

It is true that many important discoveries have been 
made by experiments that were conducted contrary to 
scientific theori:s, and in the matter under discussion 
it is not our intention to overweigh the scientist or to 
underestimate the practical investigator, but unques- 
tioned facts and not explanations must be the proof of 
results. Scientists both in America and in Europe de- 
clare that hailstorms can not be prevented by the use 
of cannon and explosives of even greater power than 
have been used or that it is possible for man to use, 
and they base their belief on such knowledge of the 
forces of nature as science has revealed. ‘Those oppos- 
ed attempt to break down the scientists’ argument by 
declaring that no one has yet satisfactorily explained 
the proccsses of hail formation. This is true to a cer- 
tain extent, but enough is known upon which to base 
a logical opinion. 

But there are other reasons for believing that the 
use of cannon and explosives in preventing hailstorms 
is not effective. Mr. Stiger, one of the inventors of 
the apparatus in use, claims that hail is formed in 
quiet spots in the atmosphere, where atmospheric 
moisture crystallizes out in large crystals in a manner 
analogous to the formation of large crystals of salt in 
liquid solution. I agree with. Professor Abbe that 
there are no such quiet spots in the atmosphere, and 
hailstones are not crystals, but masses of ice with only 
a partially crystalline structure. Even the perfect 
crystals of the snowflake are formed in the midst of 
rapidly moving air. Hailstorms are generally local 
and very erratic. Some have maintained that they are 
controlled by the hills or the contour of the ground or 
by the presence of forests and lakes, and this may be 
true to a certain degree; but, practically, the whole 
question it one of ascending and descending currents 
that characterize whirlwinds and thunderstorms. 
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Several thousand shooting-stations have been estab- 
lished in Italy and France during the past two years, 
but reports received from them give no definite data 
in support of the success of the experiments, although 
there is no doubt that the cannonading is believed to 
be effectual by the farmers who do the work. Waves 
of irrational enthusiasm sometimes sweep over a com- 
munity, only to be regretted in subsequent years when 
calmer judgment has come to prevail. We have but 
to remember the experience of our own country only 
a few years ago with the rain makers, and how firm 
was the belief of thousands of people in the sub-arid 
and arid regions of the West that the use of powerful 
explosives would produce rainfall. 

Thousands of dollars were expended in these exper- 
iments before the absurdity of the claim was demon- 
strated. It is a fact worthy of remark, that the hail- 
shooters are now using practically the same methods 
to dissipate the cl uds that the rain-makers used to 
produce them. Time and experiment will probably 
demonstrate that hail prevention by such means is 
as impracticable as rain production. The fact that 
15,000 or 20,000 shooting-stations have been established 
is of itself no argument as to the efficiency of the 

rocess. One might as well argue that the moon real- 
v affects the weather because a million people believe 
it and can prove it—to their own satisfaction. 

A knowledge of the exact truth on any question of 
natural science is not easily attained. The hail-can- 
nonaders base their reports of success upon such 
statements as ‘‘a black cloud was seen approaching, 
cannon were fired, and the cloud passed over without 
hail,” or ‘‘it passed to one side and the hail did not 
fall on the protected vineyard, and there the hail 
ceased,’’ or *‘ the cloud broke in two, passing to the 
right and left, leaving the sky cloudless over the can- 
non.” Now, these are quite common cloud and storm 
phenomena, and they will frequently happen without 
cannonading. ‘There is no way of telling by the 
sight of an approaching cloud whether or not it is ac- 
companied by hail. Therefore, if the cannon be used 
every thunderstorm would have to be bombarded, al- 
though statistics have demonstrated that only one 
thunder-cloud out of a great number contains hail. 
In other words, there would be a tremendous waste of 
time, money, and energy in unnecessary bombard- 
ments. 

After examining all that hes been published during 
the past two years on the subject of hail prevention, I 
have to repeat the opinion heretofore expressed that 
we have here to deal with a popular delusion, and that 
efforts should be made to prevent its spread in this 
country. The great processes going on in the atmos 
phere are conducted on too large a scale for any man 
or any nation to attempt tocontrol them. According 
to Prof. Abbe, the energy expended by nature in the 
production of a hailstorm,a tornado,or a rainstorm 
probably exceeds the combined energy of all the 
steam-engines and explosives in the world. It is use- 
less for man to attempt to combat nature on this scale. 


Now, friends, I hope you have not only 
read the above carefully and thoughtfully, 
but I think it will profit you to read it sev- 


eral times. Most of you know more or less 
of the experiments in regard to ‘‘rain- 
making.’’ A little periodical for children, 
and one that I have a great admiration for, 
lately announced, while illustrating some- 
thing else, that the experiments made by 
the general government of the United States 
in regard to producing rain, by the use of 
explosives carried up by means of a bal- 
loon, were a perfect success. I was going 
to forward the extract to Mr. Moore, but I 
afterward ran on to a contradiction of the 
statement by Mr. Moore himself. No suc- 
cess of any kind—at least nothing that 
would bear the searchlight of science—has 
ever been accomplished in rain-making. 
Certain enthusiastic inventors, who had a 
pecuniary interest in the matter, claimed 
success, or did claim it at the time the ex- 
periments were made. As it is now several 
years since the matter has received any at- 
tention, we may safely conclude, I think, 
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that our Weather Bureau is sound and lev- 
el-headed. 

In concluding this subject I wish to make 
an extract from an article in the February 
number of Good Health, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Curse of the Drug Habit.’’ 


Various enterprising patent-medicine firms, by per- 
sistent and extravagant advertising, and partially by 
taking advantage of that superstitious reverence 
which still lurks in the public mind for drugs that are 
put up under mysterious names, succeed annually in 
disposing of $200,000,000 worth of their nostrums. 
The average invalid demands something more sub- 
stantial than extravagant claims. As there is no drug 
that will so effectually smother the immediate cries 
of an outraged nerve as some form of opium, and as 
there is no medicinal agent that can supply such sat- 
isfactory temporary exhilaration as cocaine, therefore 
these drugs are beginning to enter largely into the 
composition of these so called ‘‘remedies.’’ They as- 
sist the enterprising manufacturers in securing relia- 
ble and convincing testimonials as to the remarkable 
efficacy possessed by their particular ‘‘cure”’ in fur- 
nishing immediate relief from pain. Soon a large 
number of these invalids discover that they can pur- 
chase the active agents for themselves cheaper than 
the patent medicine man can supply them. mingled 
as they are with a variety of more or less inert sub- 
stances. Unfortunately, many drug fiends made their 
first acquaintance with these drugs under the physi- 
cian’s supervision; but after they passed from his 
observation they did not dispense with the fascinating 
effects of the drugs he prescribed. 








FLORA HOME-—-A CAUTION TO MINISTERS, 
AND LAYMEN TOO. 


Your write-up in regard to Flora Home was a good 
and true one, but it did not suit the sharks. Had I 
known that you were there I would have gone after 
you, and you would not have got drunk on tobacco at 
my place. I lived one mile west of there. Mr. Wii- 
son, of the F. F. & F., of Chicago, was the man who 
got those people down there, and he was a man who 
would expose frauds and talk religion and temper- 
ance just as you do, and would preach when there on 
Sunday, and do all he could to get people to stay 
when they were there, to get others to come. 

Orange Heights, Fla. S. R. Boyp. 


I have given the above because I wish to 
urge more caution not only to ministers but 
to professors of religion in general. Spec- 
ulators have learned by experience that, if 
they can get a minister of the gospel, a re- 
ligious paper, or even a man who can talk 
and pray in prayer-meeting, to boom a 
town or an oil speculation or a gold-mine, 
they can draw in lots more people. I have 
sometimes remonstrated with ministers and 
others for lending their names to such 
schemes, and they often reply, ‘‘ Why, it is 
a good thing,’’ meaning by this that they 
had faith it was a good thing. But, even 
if this is true, ministers especially should 
let such things alone. There are grievous 
losses and failures all the time. We should 
all be careful about urging anybody to put 
his small hoard of earnings into any thing; 
and especially should we be careful about 
urging people to move away off into some 
new locality like Flora Home. If those 
who have pushed projects of this kind could 
visit Flora Home, and talk with some of 
the people who have been duped into invest- 
ing their all, they would, I am sure, be more 
careful. Notwithstanding what I have 
said, I believe there are people who would 
make a good thing of Flora Home in some 
special line that the locality is adapted to, 
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just as Mr. Hale, the peach-man, is mak- 
ing a success of peach-orchards by the 
square mile down in Georgia. But where 
there is one like Mr. Hale there are thou- 
sands who had better keep in the beaten 
track. I know the above hits me a little, 
and I thank friend B. for his timely and 
wholesome rebuke. It will help me to be 
careful about what I recommend—especial- 
ly any thing along the line of real estate or 
other sorts of speculation gotten up on pur- 
pose to draw in the unsuspecting. 








MRS. HARRISON TELLS US HOW TO MAKE A 
HOE-CAKE, AND SOMETHING ABOUT 
FLORIDA. 

Mr. Editor:—I'’ve exceedingly enjoyed reading your 
account of how you made that outing-place in Mich- 
igan. I would shut my eyes and watch you digging 
out the spring, and listen to the rippling water as it 

went purling away. 

What a sweet piney smell in that new cottage! 
How I should have loved to sit around that improvised 
table, and share the fresh fish and potatoes — much 
more than at the home in Medina! There was one 
thing you lacked, and that was a hoe-cake, baked as 
the native Floridians bake it, with slight variations. 
Take two small cupfuls of corn meal, one teaspoonful 
of salt, the same of sugar, and pour on to it boiling 
water until it is thick enough to spread ona griddle 
nicely, and then set it overaslow fire When it is 
baked on the bottom turn it over, or, better still, put 
it into a hot oven until it browns nicely. When fish is 
eaten with this kind of bread the stomach has sucha 
restful feeling, and you are not troubled with thirst 
as when it is eaten with fine flour bread. This is 
the true bread of the South; and we often meet South- 
erners who have been north and starved because thev 
could not get their bread. With many kinds of food 
they don’t want corn bread made with eggs and sour 
milk, which they call egg bread. 

Mr. Root, why didn't you make a winter home in 
Florida? You could have found some sheltered sunny 
nook, and taught us how to raise crops all winter. 
On my veranda I keep boxes of rich svil, supported 
by tin milk-cans, to keep the floor from decay. The 
first day of my return I empty the soil from the boxes 
and shovel it back again; then plant onion-sets, rad- 
ish. and lettuce seed; sprinkle with warm water. and 
cover up at night, if chillv. Ina few days the plants 
are up, and inashort time we are pulling out the 
crisp tender onions to make room for the lettuce. 
During the zero freeze we did not lose our lettuce. 
The ground froze, but we thawed it out with water 
from the well, and it was not injured. We also make 
garden in the open ground, but we can protect our 
box garden easier during frosty weather. Every 
thing grown in Florida soil is very sweet. Her tur- 
nips and beets can not be surpassed anywhere. 

Any person who has to seek a warmer clime every 
winter had better purchase a little home. Plenty of 
them can be had cheap, and a person be more com- 
fortable than traveling around. I once asked a lady 
living in a fine house, elegantly furnished, if she did 
not like to leave it and live in her board cottage of 
one room in Florida, and not have to sweep, dust, and 
clean? She replied, ‘Indeed Ido. And I’m just as 
happy, and more comfortable.” 

I've one orange on one of my trees, but it’s a big 
one; and, Mr. Root, if you come we will sit before the 
open fire and eat it,and talk bees. If you remain 
over night you can sleep ona bed made of saw pal- 
metto leaves, and breakfast on fish and oysters from 
the finest bay on the continent, with a hot hoe-cake, 
of Mrs, Harrison's own make. 

Peoria, Ill. Mrs IL. HARRISON. 


Dear Mrs. H., nothing would give us 
more pleasure than to have you sit down 
with us at our meal in our cabin in the 
woods; and if I ever get down your way 
again I shall most surely hunt you up, and 
I shall be sure of just such a warm wel- 
come as you promise. We may some time 
try a cabin in the woods in Florida. 
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Tobacco. 





TOBACCO AND OUR SCHOOLS. 


In years past I have spoken some very 
kind words in regard to our Ohio State 
University at Columbus. I have spoken 
with pride of their buildings; I have spo- 
ken of their apparatus, their machinery, 
and their methods. But I am now going to 
complain of just one thing—perhaps I might 
say of just one person. They have a pro- 
fessor there, one who, I understand, is 
‘*away up,’’ and who smokes a pipe while 
he gives his pupils advice and instruction. 
I do not know that he does this as a gen- 
eral thing, right along; but I know that 
he did talk to one young man, advising him 
as to how much and _ how little Latin he 
should take, besides other matters, and he 
was obliged to take his pipe out of his 
mouth when he spoke. This young man 
was not a pupil; but he visited the State 
University with the view of becoming one. 
I am not sure that the pipe was the means 
of deciding him to go elsewhere, but he did 
go elsewhere. I talked with several others 
of our educators in the service of the State, 
and they admitted that such was his cus- 
tom, and deplored with me the influence 
that this example was likely to have on our 
Ohio boys. Now for the fruit of keeping a 
professor of this sort. 

A few days ago a young man who has 
been for some years finishing his education 
at the Ohio State University received an 
application for a recommend, and this is 
the one I gave him, addressed to a well- 
known professor at Ithaca, N. Y., where 
my young friend expected to get a situa- 
tion: 

Prof. L. H. Bailey Ithaca, N. ¥Y. 

DEAR SIR :— It affords me great pleasure to say that 
I have known the bearer from boyhood up, and that 
he has all his life been a model of steadiness and up- 
rightness. I believe him to be a young man who will 
make his mark in the world, especially if diligence 
and close attention and most excellent habits will con- 
tribute to that end. Any thing that you can do for 
him will not only be gratifying to me and his host of 
friends here in Medina, but I think it will prove an 


advantage to yourself and any others with whom he 
may have to do. Your old friend, A. I. Roor. 


After I wrote the above recommend it 
troubled me a little because I had not 
known personally very much about this 
young man since he left his home on the 
farm near Medina; and several days after- 
ward I wsa not only astonished but almost 
appalled on being told that this model 
young man—one who, from what I knew of 
his Christian parentage and early habits— 
one whom I felt almost as sure of as of my 
own boys—was not only using tobacco, but 
that he defended its use, and, in spite of 
every thing his friends could say, he de- 
clared his intention to stick toit! I at once 
wrote him what I had heard, and said that, 
if it were really true, I must ask to with- 
draw my recommend, and that, if it had al- 
ready been sent on to Ithaca, I could not 
see any honest, straightforward way out of 
the dilemma but to send this second letter, 
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to be presented with the recommend. Below 
is the reply I received. Of course, I sup- 
press all names. 

Mr. A.J. Root; Your letters of Feb. 25 and March 
6 are at hand and contents noted. I was very grateful 
for the kind recommendation, and am sorry that you 
felt the necessity of recalling it. For the time being I 
did not think of your strong prejudice in the matter, 
and so hope you will pardon my seeming deception. 

It is evident that your ideas and those of some of my 
relatives do not agree with my own regarding the use 
of tobacco. How: ver, it is of no use to argue those 
things, for we all have a right to our own opinions. 

I have some few grains of honesty left, so I do not 
promise to quit smoking, and send the recommenda- 
tion along. While Iam not and do not intend to be 
an excessive smoker, yet I do not feel justified in 
promising away my personal liberty in the matter to 
secure a recommendation on false pretenses, as it 
were; so I take the only honorable alternative left me 
and return your letter. 

Hoping you will not consider me eternally lost, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio, March 7. 

You will notice from the above that my 
young friend admits he knew how I have 
battled against the use of tobacco all my 
life. You will notice, also, he has got hold 
of this taking phrase, ‘‘ personal liberty.’’ 
I wonder if that professor with a pipe in 
his mouth used the expression in talking 
with his pupils. And, by the way, one of 
the best illustrations of personal liberty I 
ever Came across was something like this: 

I was pleading with a man who, in a 
drunken fit, had turned his wife and chil- 
dren out of doors in winter. I asked him to 
sign the pledge, but he refused. One or 
two others who were present and heard the 
talk signed the pledge. One of these after- 
ward broke it. My friend, in speaking of 
it to me, said, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Root, in view of 
this don’t you think it was better that I did 
not sign the pledge, when you urged me so 
hard ?”’’ 

You will notice there is considerable log- 
ic—that is, of a certain sort—in that man’s 
reasoning. Our old pastor, Mr. C. J. Ry- 
der, now of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass., placed the matter 
in its true light as follows: 

‘“*Mr. H., you mean by that, after you 
had refused to sign the pledge you could 
get drunk with a clear conscience; whereas, 
had you signed the pledge this would not 
have been your privilege.’’ 

Now just a word in regard to the college 
professor (or, if you choose, one of the 
leading professors of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity) smoking a pipe in the presence of 
his pupils. What do the people of Ohio— 
yes, or the people of any other State—think 
of the matter? School-teachers, as a rule, 
do not use tobacco; in fact, they can not 
consistently use it while they urge on their 
pupils the importance of the principles 
taught in our standard text-books in regard 
to the future health and best development 
of the human body. I should like to have 
our people consider this matter, both men 
and women. Is there anybody who prefers 
to have a boy under the tuition of a profes- 
sor who has to remove his pipe from his 
mouth before he can talk to his pupils? 

Just one thing more: Our young friend 
says he does not zmfend to be an ‘‘ excessive 
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smoker.’’ That sounds honest and sincere; 


but at the same time it sounds boyish, and, 
in fact, he is hardly old enough yet to re- 
alize the danger he is innocently, yet sure- 
May God 


ly, deliberately walking into. 
help him. 

Right here is another thing about tobac- 
co and education that confronts us. Some 
time ago our Ohio Experiment Station at 
Wooster was asked to make some experi- 
ments in regard to the best varieties of to- 
bacco and methods of culture, etc. But the 
men at the head of our station have the 
welfare of our people so much at heart, es- 
pecially our boys’, that (if I have made no 
mistake) they asked to be excused from 
entering into the work. Of course, there 
was a ‘‘racket’’ about it. Just a few 
days ago a young man who has_ been 
through a two years’ course of instruction 
at the Wooster Station visited us to look 
over our plant. He is in the employ of the 
State of Texas, and wishes to introduce bee 
culture on their State Experiment Farm. 
I asked him in regard to the matter I have 
mentioned at Wooster. Then I found out 
that he himself was a tobacco-user. He 
said: ‘‘ Mr. Root, it seems a little hard for 
the farmers along down the Ohio River, 
who make their money on tobacco, to be 
told that the people at the experiment sta- 
tion refuse to assist them in their industry.”’ 

Now, I do not remember my reply, but 
I think I crowded him a little on the moral 
standpoint of the matter. He replied, as 
nearly as I can remember, as follows: 

‘‘Why, Mr. Root, it zs true, without 
question, that the tobacco industry has 
nothing to recommend it except the money 
that there is in it.”’ 

I replied, ‘‘ But there is money in start- 
ing more breweries and distilleries. ’’ 

His answer was that he did not think the 
two were exactly parallel. As the subject 
seemed to be getting a little painful, we 
dropped it and talked about introducing 
bee culture in Texas. 

Now, once more I wish to submint this 
question to the people of Ohio— yes, and of 
the whole United States. Our boys are 
being educated, and their habits and their 
tender minds are being formed. Their 
bias for life is being fixed, not only at our 
Ohio State University, but at our Wooster 
Experiment Station. These institutions 
are both conducted by men who are ser- 
vants of the people of Ohio. What do we 
want them to do about it? And this isa 
qu:stion on which the wives and mothers 
have a right to express their opinion. Is it 
not so? 








J. B., Va.—To keep mice out of hives, 
providing the entrances are deep, use a 
coarse-mesh wire cloth, coarse enough to 
admit bees through it, but fine enough to 
bar out the mice. This will give the bees 
plenty of ventilation in the cellar, and at 
the same time prevent the rodents from an- 
noying them. 
























PARIS GREEN — HAS ANY THING BEEN DIS- 
COVERED OR INVENTED THAT IS BETTER 
AS A FUNGICIDE? 


The Department of Agriculture, in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 146, discusses the matter 
of insecticides and fungicides. They have 
made a series of exhaustive experiments, 
and it has turned out just as I expected it 
would. All these new things that are ad- 
vertised and puffed depend on Paris green 
or some other preparation of arsenic. Not 
one of them will do the work as cheaply as 
Paris green; and a good many of them, 
while costing ever so much more, are not 
nearly as efficient. A great number of 
them that claim to fertilize the soil while 
they kill the bugs have no fertility about 
them whatever. These experiments have 
been made with ‘‘ green arsenoid,’’ ‘‘ para- 
green,’’ London purple, ‘‘ lead arsenate,’’ 
‘* pink arsenoid,’’ ‘‘ white arsenoid,’’ ‘‘bug 
death,’’ ‘‘slug shot,’’ ‘‘Smith’s vermin ex- 
terminator,’’ ‘‘veltha,’’ ‘‘fibro-ferro feed- 
er,’’ etc. Of all these mentioned, London 
purple comes nearest to Paris green in fur- 
nishing value received. Slug shot is main- 
ly crude gypsum. It gives satisfaction be- 
cause the gypsum is ground and mixed ac- 
curately by machinery. But the Depart- 
ment decides, as I decided years ago, that 
it is an extravagant way of purchasing the 
Paris green you need to kill the bugs. Lots 
of these things are sold and used just be- 
cause of being so extensively advertised. 
This bulletin is prepared under the direc- 
tion of United States Chemist Wiley, and 
is authority on the subject. I am exceed- 
ingly glad that Prof. Wiley has taken this 
matter in hand, and made some experi- 
ments, at the expense of the general gov- 
ernment, that can be depended on. 





GRAND RAPIDS LETTUCE SEED—A GILT- 
EDGED STRAIN. sas alin aaa 
Mr. Root:—I have ordered a sample of your Cal- 
ifornia Grand Rapids lettuce seed, to compare with 
my greenhouse-grown. I told you last year that I 
had pulled 600 feet of lettuce without a single cull or 
sport but did not ever expect to do it again; but I 
am glad to say I have had 10,000 feet this winter, with 
only three sports in the whole of it. I am surprised 
how three years’ care in growing seed has brought it 
so near perfection—that is, if the feature is a perma- 
nent thing, which it is too soon yet to be sure of. 
Waterloo, P. Q., Feb. 13. taal THOS. SLACK. 


Friend Slack, I rather think your im- 
provement in seed is a permanent thing, or 
pretty nearly so. It agrees with my expe- 
rience. The Grand Rapids lettuce is not 
only the easiest and prettiest plant to grow 
under glass, but it seems to be wonderful- 
ly docile, if I may use the expression, when 
you give it to understand what is wanted. 
Prof. W. J. Green, of our experiment sta- 
tion, has just been through our greenhouse, 
and he says they have succeeded in getting 
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a beautiful strain of the Grand Rapids let- 
tuce, starting with seed furnished by you. 
No doubt your strain is much ahead of our 
California grown; but in our greenhouse 
we hardly find one bad plant in a thou- 
sand from our own seed. In contrast with 
this I may mention that I sent to a firm 
that advertises lettuce and other vegetable- 
plants all the year round, in many peri- 
odicals. As they do so large a business I 
supposed they would, of course, have the 
best strains. They offered plants by mail 
at 15 cts. per 100. I sent for samples, par- 
ticularly to see if they sold transplanted 
plants at that low price. Well, they were 
not transplanted, and the whole hundred is 
now ready to cut. At least a quarter of 
them are sports of all shapes and shades. 
Some of the plants are enormously rank 
and luxuriant, but they are not up to our 
Grand Rapids. Now, when good seed can 
be bought at the low price of 40 cts. per lb. 
it does seem to be too bad to grow plants for 
sale of this sort. I shall be glad to receive 
your report in regard to the California- 
grown seed. 


COLOSSAL LADINO, OR MAMMOTH WHITE 


CLOVER. 


Our friends will find something in regard 
to this on pages 135 and 137. Since then 
Dr. Miller has sent the following: 

Thanks to the unwearied efforts of my good friend 
Mr. Ed. Bertrand, editor of Revue Jnternationale, 1 
have finally received a sample of seed of the new giant 
white clover, 7yifolium repens giganteum, var Colossal 
Ladino. Now let's give it a fair chance at Medina and 
Marengo. I would send M. Bertrand’s letter, but as it 
is short it will be more convenient if I send a transla- 
tion. He says: ‘‘I inform you that I have at last 
found seed of the white clover, Colossal Ladino; that 
is to say, that the person whom I had charged to con- 
tinue the search has discovered a house at Lyons 
which sells it. This new variety was obtained in 
Lombardy. It is, in Italian, 7+tfoglio Ladino bianco 
vero lodigiano, or Trifolium repens giganteum, var. 
Colossal Ladino. Isendthe sample received. Let me 
know if you want any quantity. The price is 10 
francs per kilogram, or & francs for 10 kilo.’’ That 
makes the price in English $1.14a pound; 22 pounds 
for $17.00. Please let me know at once what to say to 
him about wanting any, or else write direct to M. Ed. 
Bertrand, Geneva, 4, rue du Mont de Sion, Suisse 
(Switzerland). Cc. C. MILrER. 

Marengo, I1l., March 14. 


I at once took the small packet of seed 
and sowed it in the greenhouse in our reg- 
ular seed-pans for choice and valuable 
flower seeds. In four days the clover was 
coming up, which speaks well for its vigor 
and vitality. I am going to have these lit- 
tle clover-plants potted, and ‘‘push’’ them, 
as I have been telling you about, in that 
little greenhouse. These plants, with the 
early start they have (the seed was sown 
about the middle of February), will, I ex- 
pect, blossom and furnish seed this year. 
Any one who can not make a clover-plant 
grow in his garden must be a bungler in- 
deed. The greatest trouble we have in our 
greenhouse is to ‘‘yank it out’’ when it 
threatens to outstrip and smother other 
plants. We have not thought best to send 
for the seed, for there would not be time to 
get it this year so as to produce blossoms 
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anyhow—at least I suppose not; and with 
our stock of thrifty young plants we can 
give the plant a good test and decide 
whether we want the seed another year or 
not. 


GINSENG GROWING. 

We grew a small bed of ginseng through 1901, and 
are so well satisfied there is money in it that last fall 
we bought 50 pounds of green wild root, dug in this 
vicinity, for $:190, about 4000 roo's in all, of all sizes 
frum seedlings to 4-oz. roots. They are s t in three 
5X2u0-foot beds, 8Xlu inches, and will be shaded by 
lath screens on 8 foot pos s. Beds are on sandy ned, 
we 1 tertilized, originally in hardwood timber. We 
have nothing for sale, as we expect to invest as much 
more next fallin order to get stock for growing enough 
seed for our own planting. 

Mr. Palmer, of Wisconsin, mentioned on page 29, 
must be satisfied to wait a long time —as he says, 
‘Twelve or fifteen years.’ Bulletin No. 78, 1898, page 
141. Kentucky State Ag Expe.iment Station, says 
roots nve years old (grown in rich beds, I suppose), 
average2% oz The above is a good pamphlet. 

East Cons.able, N. Y., Jan. 7. H P. LANGDON. 


SWEET CLOVER AS A FODDER PLANT. 


Reading the reports on sweet clover I have been 
greatly amused at the very opposite and extreme opin- 
1ons which your different observers express Is it not 
funny how differently different persons will see the 
same thing? I have been noticing this sweet clover 
for many ycars, and I'll tell you what Isaw. He.ein 
Northwicstein Illinois it is certainly not a bad weed. 
it never spreads into cultivated fields. Two careful 
mowings a season, for two successive years, will clean 
it out easily. For pasture it is worth nothing Catle 
will nibble at it, especially when it is young enough, 
so as to exterminate it in short order, but won't graze 
on it astney willon blue grass, timothy, or the real 
clover. They will pick at it as they will at ragweed, 
dog fennel, buraock, and such todder plants. So tar 
as bees are concerued I can't say much. On a few oc- 
casious I have scen it swarming with them while 
again I have passed it many times a «aay for weeks in 
succession, and have seen only a few scattered bees 
working at it, and that at a time when flowers were 
very scarce. The honey from it is not liked at all 
here. WM. S. FEHR. 

Lakota, IIll., Jan. 8. 


SWEET CLOVER FOR COWS AND HORSES IN KANSAS. 


Friend Rovt :—It surely is strange why some write 
that cows and horses will not eat swect cl ver. and 
others that they will. aArethcere not two kinds? Ican 
not understand why it should be thought such a diffi- 
cult task to kill it, as it grows at our nome in Kansas. 
The second year it dies just like a cornsialk; and in 
order to get it off the ground it is only necessary to 
kKecp it frm seeding and scattering the seed. I have 
no seed to sell, al hough we have had ple ty go to 
waste. We have ga.hered only what we wished to 
sow Our stock eatit greeu. We nave never cut any 
forthem although I think they prefer timothy and 
clover When we consider that uievent Stages 1u the 
growth of any plant change it, we should be carcful 
about hasty conclusions. J. T. VANPETTEN. 

Pacinhc Grove, Cal., Jan. 20. 


SWEET CLOVER — WILL STOCK EAT IT? 


On page 661 friend Zurburg gives his experience with 
sweet cluver. My -tcck eat it because they like it. In 
fact, it has been a great boon to me this d y season. 
While my neighbors’ stock were eating dry blue gra-s, 
my own were enjoying themselves eating s + eet clover. 
To get best results for pasture, mow it off about six 
inche. high, just as itcummences to bloom. It will 
then send ovt new shoots, and bloom until severe frost 
com.s. Sweet clover yielded honey abundantly dur- 
ing the severest part of the drouth. 


Fancy Prairie, Ill., Dec. 14. P. J. ENGLAND. 





MORE ABOUT SWEET CLOVER. 

Tell Mr. J. A. Johnson, of Greenhill, Ind., that my 
Ohio cows wi 1 eat sweet clover along the roadside, so 
there isn t any need to mow it to keep it down; and 
tell him if cut when 2% feet high, and cured as other 
hay, then salted when put into tne mow, as any hay 
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should be, any kind of stock will eat it,and not re- 
uire to be starved toiteither. Sweet cloveris a great 
ertilizer—no question about it. We have plenty of it 
here, and I know what I am talking about 
Liberty Center, O , Dec. 29. S. A. PALMER. 





SWEET CLOVER FOR COWS, HORSES, PIGS, CHICKENS, 
BTC. 

I find here that all kinds of stock will eat sweet 
clover. Cattle horses, hogs, and chickens eat it. It 
comes up early in the spring, the first grass that grows 
and the chickens pick it off and keepit close to the 
ground till quite late. Last summer I had some hogs 
shut ina pen. I cut the clover when it was from a foo 
to 18 inches high, and they ate it all up. Last fall we 
let them run out, and they ate the young clover, an: 
dug after the roots along the road, some p aces a foot 
deep I did not have to teach them to eat it but I had 
to shut them up becau e they wer. going too deep int: 
th: ground af.erit. I hada piece sown to sweet clo- 
ver along my pasture fence, on a piece of waste ground 
between my neighbor and me. The cattle would 
reach through th fence, and they reached so far they 
would break the wire, and sometimes break the posts 
My neighbor came one day and found them through 
the fence. He said, ‘‘Those cattle are reac ing for 
that sweet clover. Iam surprised to see them eat it 
I did not suppose that a. y thing would eat it.’ He 
asked me if he could have some ot theseed. I t Id 
him he could; and when he cut his grain he turned in 
with the binder and cuta swath and bound it. ihe 
cattle «ere not reaching through the fenc- because 
they had no feed, for the pasture was good inside 
Those who can’t get stock to eat clover should turn 
them out early in the spring, and they will eut it all 
right. 

Our bees did well last summer. We got 1000 Ibs. of 
honey from 11 colonies, spring count, and increased to 
20 colonies Th: y are in winter quarters, and seem to 
be do ng all tight R. CHINN. 

Wakefield, Neb., Jan. 28. 


THE NEW RUSSET (SCAB-PROOF) POTATO. 

I planted them the 10th of May on ground where J 
raised the Frceman varicty last year that were so scab- 
by they were noi marketable at all. They came up 
well, and yielded me 12 bushels of very nice potatues, 
clean and smooth. Ihave not founda rough or scabby 
potato in the entire lot. The volunteer Freemans that 
came up among them are sosc bby they are fit only 
for stock feed. The tubers are somewhit pointed ai 
the outer end, but not enough to injure the potato 
I distributed about two bushels of them among my 
cusiomers, to learn something about them asa table 
potato, and neard only the most satisfactory reports 
of them. They are reported to be the m. st solid and 
white-t potato grown. The samples created quite a 
demand forthem tothe exclusion of other varieties 
Ishail give them a more extended trial next year. 
Owing to the long hot dry summer and fall :n South. 
ern | llinois, our I1ish potatoes are nearly all raised un- 
der wheat straw, which is spread over them when 
they are beginning to come through the ground. 
This makes a very smooth and pretty tuber. 

Marissa, I1l., Nov. 25. Wo. LITTLE. 


Thanks for your report, friend L.; but I 
am sorry to say we had some russet pota- 
toes last year on some ground very badly 
infested with scab that were either scabby 
or affected with something that looks very 
much like it. 


THE SOY OR SOJA BEAN. 


In 1900 I ordered soy bean seed from you. It grew 
very tall, and made the best protein hay we ever rais- 
ed. I sowed it the 4th of June, and cut it about Sept. 
15 for hay. This period covered 103 days. We let an 
acre stand for seed till Oct. 10, when frost stopped the 
plants maturing perfect seed. This was 128 days. 
Now, wiat I wish to ask you is this: Do you know an 
earlier variety of this valuable plant? Is there a va- 
rietv that will mature seed in 100 days? [| notice in 
reading the Farmers’ Bulletin, issued by Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, that several varieties are 
spoken of. It speaks of one variety maturing seed in 
Massachusetts. I am looking for a variety that will 


mature seed in this latitude—northern part of Holm: s 
Co.—from the time it is safe to plant in the spring. 
The kind you sent me in 1900 must have been a late 
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— judging from the enormous growth of plants, 
some being 4 feet or more in height. C. O. SNYDER. 

Millersburg, O., March 6. 

Friend S., we have kept for many years 
two kinds of soja beans —the kind we sent 
you, which is the staple sort found in the 
markets, and the smaller or earlier kind 
called the American coffee-berry, which we 
have mentioned so frequently. The only 
objection to this early kind is that it does 
not furnish nearly the amount of feed or 
material to plow under that the late one 
does, and our stock of this seed this year is 
quite limited. For forage purposes I be- 
lieve it is pretty well settled that the late 
large kind is the best, even if you have to 
have your seed grown in the South. It is 
now offered for sale in the southern cities 
by the carload, at very low prices. 








THE TONGAN BEAN. 

I have had Tongan vines each summer for several 
years, but the past summer failed 1o maiure the seed. 
It is a rampant grower and makes a fine shade. 
From the very large nodules on the rots I should 
think it would make a g od land-enricher. 

Washington, D.C , Jan. 27. C. A. JOHNSON. 

I have been considerably disappointed in 
years past because we did not get more 
reports from the new things I have recom- 
mended and offered to our friends for trial. 
One of these is the Tongan bean; and here 
at this late date we have a good report. We 
can still furnish seed in five-cent packets. 


(SRSS win eae 


PURE WATER TO DRINK. 

Mr. Root:—In GLEANINGS for May 1, 1598, you wrote 
an article on pure water, and mentioned the sanitary 
still made by the Cuprigraph Co., that you were then 
using. I wish to know if it still continues to give you 
the same satisfaction that it did at tht time, and also 
as to its durability. JOHN R. COLVIN, 

Olyphant, Pa., March 7. 

For three or four years past I have used 
only distilled water—that is, unless I could 
get nice rain water without much trouble. 
Sometimes when there is a big shower we 
set a lot of tin pans outdoors, and the wa- 
ter thus caught is just as good as that from 
the sanitary still—in fact, it is practica ly 
the same thing. After our slate roof has 
been well washed from coal smoke by a 
heavy rain we turn the conductor, and run 
the water off into stone crocks. This does 
very well, but it is not equal to the rain 
water that has not been on the roof at all. 
While in the Traverse region I drank wa- 
ter from a rain-barrel, that came from a 
roof made of new cedar shingles. The ce- 
dar gave it a resinous flavor that I found 
rather pleasant, although Mrs. Root could 
not stand it at all. Well, of late our sani- 
tary still has been standing idle because I 
discovered the rain water from the glass 
roof of the greenhouse was so near like that 
from the still I could hardly tell one from 
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the other. So you see circumstances must 
govern the matter. In our locality, with 
the smoke and soot from our factory and 
from two lines of railway blowing toward 
our house, it is a hard matter to keep the 
rain water real nice—that is, where it is 
drawn from a cistern. Mrs. Root is now 
petitioning for a second cistern, to be filled 
with water that falls in the winter, ana to 
be kept for drinking purposes aud nothing 
else. With my poor digestion that has 
troubled me for many years, especially 
when I am confined to office work, I tind it 
of very great importance to comfort and 
health to be very careful in regard.to the 
water I drink. When I am at.wérk‘almost 
all the time in the open air, F can drink al- 
most any good well or spring watér} but 


almost every well, and, in fact, the greaten, 


part of the running springs, contain migre 
or less minerals; and until one becomes ac- 
custumed (or, as you might say, acclimat- 
ed) to this especial kind of water it-is ‘Tike- 
ly to give trouble. Of course, distilled wa- . 
ter is absolutely pure; and where there#8 
any suspicion that the water is cdislng 
trouble with the digestion I would a8Sured- 
ly try the effect of drinking only pure soft 
water. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 








PRIZEWINNER BEANS—AN ERROR. 

On _ page 168 I said these beans wouid be, quart, 20 
cts ; by mail, 24. As the postage on a quart of beans 
is l5cts. instead of 4, the price should be, | qt., post- 
paid by mail, 38 cts. 

Yes, and I made another mistake on page 168. I 
said there were 152 beans on one stalk My young 
friend Alice Hilbert, who counted them, corrects me 
as follows: 

DEAR MR. Root :—There were 36 pods and 104 beans on 
one of the biggest stalks. ALICE HILBERT. 

Bingham, Mich., March 4. 


PRICES OF CLOVERS, GARDEN SEEDS, 
ETC. 

Instead of catalog priceson white Dutchclover read 
bushel, $12; % bushel $5 25; peck, $8.25; 1 1b., 25 cts. 

Swect clover, 100 lbs at l0cts. per ib.; 10 lbs. or more 
at I2cs.; Lib., 15 cts.; if wanteu by mail, 10 cts addi- 
tional. 

The ahove is for sweet clover with the hulls on. 
The hulled seed (somet:me called Bokhara) will be 
just double the above prices Ido not expect any de- 
c.ine in the above u. til the new crop is harvested. 

O1ange Danvers carrot, half-long. loz. 5 cts ; 1b., 50. 

Breadstone turnip. Ounce, 10 cts.; 1 ib., $1.0v. 

Add 10 cts. per pound on all seeds ordered by mail. 

Our secouds of early potatoes are sold out, and we 
have only a very few of the seconds left of the Craigs; 
so the Craigs are the only ki d of potatoes we have 
for $2.10 per barrel for seconds. Of firsts we have all 
kinds, however, at o3 5U per barrel. 


ADVANCE IN 











HUBBARD SQUASH SEED—PRICES ADVANCED, ETC. 


Last year we sold about a bushel of Hubbard squash 
seed that were grown bya bee-keepe: who said they 
were from nice squash s from seed obtained from us. 
Now. we have not had one single complaint from 
abroad in regard to those ee ; but a neighbor 
says he planted that seed, and did not get a real Hub- 
bard squash from the 1 t, but he had a good many oth- 
er kinds. The mystery is, why not onc complaint has 
come besides this from our neighbor. On our own 
grounds we did not raise a squash because the boys 
said when I was up in Michigan the bugs ate them all 
up in spite of any thing they cou/d do. It I had been 
there, no doubt we would have had some squashes. 
The vines were running, and looked well when I left. 
The seed was very handsome-looking, and germinated 
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nicely, both in the greenhouse and outdoors. Asa rule 
we prefer to get all of our seeds from some man who 
has a reputation at stake, like our great seedsmen; 
and we seldom buy any thing, even of as good a man 
as a bee-keeper, in the way of seeds. I can hardly 
think it possible we have a bee-keeper in our land— 
that is, one that is a real substantial man like the one 
I bought these seeds of—who would send out a bushel 
or more of seeds that he knew would swindle and in- 
jure every purchaser. Now, will not all ot you who 

ught Hubbard squash seed of us last season tell us 
on a postal card whether it is true toname? Wewant 


to vindicate our friend who furnished us the seed. 
True Hubbard squash seed is now very scarce and 
high. The best price we can possibly make is : Ounce. 
5 cts.; 1 1b., 60; 5 Ibs., $2.75; 10 lbs... $5.00. 


THAT BEAUTIFUL LARGE POULTRY- BOOK SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE TO SUBSCRIBERS TO GLEANINGS. 

We are having a ‘raft’ of calls for the poultry- 
book, and quite a few of the friends are forgetting to 
send 6 cts to pay postage. Others are sending the 
postage without any dollar. Of course, they say they 
sent a dollar a spell ago, etc. Now, we do not like to 
be close; but, dear brothers and sisters, I think we 
shall have to say that you must either send the dollar 
in addition to the 6cts., before we can send you the 
poultry-book, or else your subscription must be al- 
ready paid for at least a year or more ahead. Wecan 
not send the book to any one who sent a dollar several 
months ago; and although 6cts. isa small sum to heg- 
gle over, if we give you the book right out you must 
pay the actual postage. By getting these books by 
the hundred or thousand, they are made at an aston- 
ishingly low price, and we can manage so as to make 
the low offer of the poultry book. But please keep in 
mind that Uncle Samuel does not sell postage-stamps 
any cheaper, even if you buya ton. We give away 
books and some other goods, but we really can not 
give away postage-stamps. 





POTATOES FOR PREMIUMS. 


We are having s »mething the same trouble with po- 
tatoes. Any one wh» sendsa dollar for GLEANINGS, 
asking for no other premium, may have 25 cents’ 
worth of potatoes, according to prices in our seed cat- 
alog. You can have your premium potatoes sent by 
mail, express, or freight; but if you want them by 
mail, you must send the money for postage. For 25 
cents you can have 5 lbs. of potatoes; but the postage 
and packing amounts to 10 cents for each pound ; and 
I do not believe you want to pay 50 cents in postage for 
25 cents’ worth of potatoes Asa rule, potat.esshould 
go only by freight; 25ccnts’ worth is hardly enough 
fora freight shipment ; so by far the better way would 
be to have them shipped by freight with other goods. 
The express charges on only 25 cents’ wo: th are very 
often as much as the postage, and sometimes more. 
Now, when you ask for potatoes for premium, will you 
please be sure to say how they are to be sent, so our 
clerks in the rush of the busy season, will not be 
obliged to puzzle their heads and go from one to the 
other and ask what to do under the circumstances ? 


THE EVERLASTING METAL LABEL. 


I can think of hardly any one thing that has bother- 
ed me more than to keep the names of trees and 
plants scattered over the fields, as well as the names 
of new things in the greenhouse, so they will not get 
lost or become so dim they can not be read. Outdoors 
the label has got tostand sun, frost, snow, and rain. 
In the greenhouse it has got to stand dampness, and 

»0ssibly be spattered with muddy water. Sooner or 
er every label we have ever got hold of has become 
illegible, and then it was goneentirely Well, Willis 
G. Young, of Dayton, O., has got something, for either 
tree or pot, he says will never rust, tarnish, corrode, 
break, split, nor fade ; and, judging from samples he 
has sent me, I think probably he is right. The label 
and wire are, I suppose, of aluminum. If you are sell- 
ing plants, and want a lot of the same kind, the name 
is stamped on the metal. If you want only one of a 
kind he sends along a little steel marker, with which 
you can write on the metal almost as easily as you can 
with a leadpencil. Price, including marker, 40 cts. per 
100; still lower figures by the thousand. I regard itas 
an acquisition. See ad. on page 260. 


NEW RURAL BOOKS. 


The O. Judd Co. have just sent out three new ones. 
The first is entitled ** Prize Gardening ; How to Derive 
Profit, Pleasure, and Health from the Garden.”” Cloth- 
bound, 328 pages; price $1.00. This book is mostly a° 
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series of letters from men, women, and children who 
have made a success with different fruits and vegeta- 
bles, flowers included, in towns and cities as well as in 
the country. The book is peculiarly interesting, as it 
consists of accounts of what has been done. It is fill- 
ed with beautiful photos, making a series of object- 
lessons, and showing just howand in what manner 
certain desirable things are done. 

Another book is devoted entirely to asparagus—its 
culture for home use and market. It tells all about 
raising the crop, from the seed to the mature product 
ready tor the table ; and it also tells about selling to 
the best advantage. By Dr Hexam-r. Forcing in 
hot-beds and frames is most fully discussed ; also forc- 
ing in the open field by running steam between the 
rows ; and finally there is quite a chapter, with several 
illustrations and full particulars, about putting up as- 
paragus in cans. The size of the book is5x7, 170 pages, 
boundin cloth. Price 50 cts. postpaid. Kither of the 
above books can be ordered from this office. 

FRUIT-HARVESTING, STORING, MARKETING, ETC. 

It has been well said that it is an easier matter to 
grow stuff than to sell it ata proper price after it is 
grown; and many men fail, not because they are in- 
expert in getting a crop, but because they do not know 
how to sell their crops to the best advantage. This is 
the first book of the kind we have had as an aid in 
selling. It not only tells all about picking, sorting, 
and packing, but gives all the best methods for storing 
for one or two days ora longer time. It also tells 
about evaporating and canning when there isa glut 
in the market. It discusses fruit packages and com- 
mission dealers, and even takes in cold storage. It is 
a new book of 250 pages, full of illustrations. Pub- 
lisher’s price $1.00. We furnish it to our readers for 
75 cents; by mail, 10 cents extra. 

While admiring these new books devoted to special 
subjects I fell tothinking how the world nowadays 
has branched of into specialties We used to have 
books devoted to agriculture, some of them attempt- 
ing to cover the whole field. A little later horticulture 
and agriculture became separate. Pretty soon fruit- 
growing and market-gardening were discussed sepa- 
rately, and then gardening under glass became a sep- 
arate line of work from outdoors, and florists began 
to confine their attention to flowers and nothing else. 
When our advertising agent, a few days ago, sent our 
advertisement to a floral publication they objected to 
it because it was not in their line of business; and I 
am really glad toseea periodical that objects to ad- 
vertising any thing of any kind that is not in line 
with that particular class of journal. Well, just yes- 
terday I got quite a pretty little book in paper covers, 
devoted to the cultivation of the petunia. It is nota 
book on flowers—it is devoted to just one flower. The 
author of the book has originated the famous star pe- 
tunia, and he w ll send the book, telling all about it, 
on application. Address A. B. Howard & Son, Bel- 
chertown, Mass. 
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IN CENTRAL, MICHIGAN. Best 
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GOODS 
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est place to buy in state. Try me. 
List. W.D. Soper, Rt. 3, Jackson, Mich. 








we have them at Root’s prices. 
Also A BC in Bee Culture—one 
of the best books printed on bees. 


' Catalog free. Address as below. 
Root § Goods D. Cooley & Son, Kendall, Mich. 
1200 FERRETS. All sizes; some trained; first- 
free. _N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Go., Ohio. 
Angora Goats Prize stock ; low price; circular. 

Ep. W. CoLE & Co., Kenton, O. 
POULTRY PAPER 3 Months 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 50 cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








are handsome, hardy, profitable. 








EGG Ss from all varieties of fancy chickens FREE. Send 
10c for atrial subscription to our 16-p. journal if 
interested in fowls, and get our FREE-EGG Pier Address 


The Farm & Poultry News, Box 702, Middlesboro, Ey. 
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What the buyer of a 


Remington Typewriter 


gets! 


The Standard Typewriter for over a quarter of a century 


The most durable writing machine made 
The largest output of work by the operator 


The greatest economy of Time, Material and Expense jj 
The Best Investment—The machine which depreciates © 


least from year to year 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Beeatbiie, New York. 
Branch Office, 137 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 



















Knolvn and solon 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 
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AUR THIS BOX Contains Gur Model $5 00 
' Fruit Garden s 8 
f 200 Choice Strawberry Plants, 6 varieties. 

84 Best Currants and Gooseberries, 7 varieties. 

118 Red and Black Raspberries, 4 varicties. 

77 Finest New Blackberries, 4 varieties. 

12 Grape Vines, Red, White and Blue, 4varieties, 
This fine collection provides fresh fruit on your table from May 
i 10th to Nov. Ist. Will plantabout 14 ofanacre ofground, Why 
Mh} | Dotinterestyour boys and girls in ‘rota horticulture? Itig 
Nahi worth many timesits cost. Our beautiful free catalog tells aboutit. 


W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE, O. 








from silk to coars 
est fabrics, Thece:evratea 


BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTON) 


jrop-head @ "7 /- 
(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) M Cabinet ' 


and most complete attachments. 

BEARING, hence easy runninc, an J 

Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 . 

Testimonials from every State. “i 
Write for Free ataloy showing all styles and samples of work. 

hines from $11.95 up. 
Our ‘Automatie Cabinet at $17.75 is a wonder. * 
CASH BUYERS’ UNTON. Dept. —eiiE cHIe sor ILL. 


Shipped on 8 | 
Months’ Trial 














BELCIAN HARES! 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigree, 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one 
of our famous high - ~ scorns, a free. 
Write for book. gr. of T I. Roo 


J. B. MASON, MECHANIC ‘FALLS, MAINE. 











Mail Box Tests. 


Tender-hearted men should not serve on the 
committee. Each member should be furnished 
with a heavy club and a 
dose of nerve tonic. Be- 
fore knocking the samples 
all over the hall, instruct 
janitors where to ship the 
remains of those that fall. 
If there is more than one 
survivor, it is a sign you 
are not hard hitters. 

Write to-day for descrip- 
tion and prices. 





Bond Steel Post Co., 
Adrian, Michigan. 























STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Choicest new and stap'e varieties, by mail or ex- 
press; guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition. 
We refer to many thousands of satisfied patrons 
during our 25 years as strawberry culturists. Our 
1902 catalog contains valuable information and 
tells about 47 choice varieties. It is authority on 
the subject. FREE. Write for it to-day. 


M. Crawford Co., Box 1025, Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 
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HUNDREDS OF TEAMS 


have run right into PAGE FENCE and not hurt 
driver, team nor fence. It’s like a cushion. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 


Potatoes for Sale. 
Sir Walter Raleigh seed potatoes. Choice 
and true toname. $1.00 per bushel, F. O. B. 


Charles Vanderbilt, of the New York Peerless Farm, 
Lyons, New York. 


!'WHITE LEGHORNS! 


J. comb; stock large and fine; Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Pekin ducks. Eggs, $1.50 per 13. Address 
W. H. GirForD, 151 Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. 











Do you want an incubator? See advertisement of 
Sure Hatch Incubator Company, on page 259. 
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I have bought a new job-press 
—as good a press as money can 
buy. It has all of the latest im- 
provements and attachments that 
enable the printer to do the BEST 
work, and do it QUICKLY. It has 
a throw-off, depressible grippers, 
double revolving ink-disc, ete. It 
has three inking rollers that pass 
over the type twice between each 
impression, thus securing a per- 
fect distribution of the ink, and a 
thorough inking of the type. 


I have also bought a series of eight sizes 
of a new style of type—Engravers’ Gothic— 
designed especially for use in printing fine 
stationery ; and, to show what nice work I 
can do, Iwill furnish 100 sheets of the finest 
commercial note-heads, and 100 of the finest 
white-wove, high-cut, XXX envelopes, all 
printed with your name, business, and ad- 
dress, ‘and send them, postage paid, for 
only $1.25! The ink used will be photo- 
brown, which gives a much richer effect 
than the ordinary black. This batch of 
stationery, and the Bee-keepers’ Review 
one year, for only $2.00. The stationery, 
the Review, and a queen of the Superior 
Stock for only $3.00 ; queen alone, $1.50. 

Prices on larger quantities of stationery, 
or on labels, cards, catalogs, or other kinds 
of printing, will be given upon application. 
I shall be glad to correspond with any one 
wishing fine work done in two or more col- 
ors, or on tinted or colored stock. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 


Listen, Bee-keepers | 
The Lone Star Apiarist 


A new bee-journal in the great South- 
west, the Texas bee-keepers’ paradise. 

It will tell you of more glorious fields in the counties 
south of Uvalde, superior to and more abundant in 
honey-yielding flora, promising to be one of the great- 
est honey-producing sections in the world. With flow- 
ing wells, and the planting of fields of alfalfa in addi- 
tion to the fine natural resources there already. Its 
editor will tell about his extended trip through this 
wonderful land. 

Subscribe now, $l1a year. The Apiarist is 
not only for the South, but for all America 
and foreign countries too. Our company has 
purchased the Southland Queen, and now 
we have the only bee-journal in the South. 


THE LONE STAR APIARIST PUB. CO.. 
Louis Scholl, Editor. Floresville, Texas. 
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10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611. Boulder. Colorado. 
Ten sample copies, 
separate issues, 10 
cts. 


AMERICAN = Szazsccrs 
GARDENING, 126 Liberty St., N. Y. 


Do You Read the Modern Farmer ? 


If not, why not? Perhaps you have never 
seen acopy. If not, send for one now—it’s 
free. Send us ro cents and the names and 
addresses of five farmers and we will send 
you the paper one year. Clubbed with this 
paper. Write for price. Address 


MODERN FARMER, - St. Joseph, Missouri. 


“GINSENG” 


Magazine Form. 16 Pages. 
25c per Year. Sample Copy 5c. 
SPECIAL CROPS PUB. CO.. Box 603, Skaneateles, N. Y. 














Poultry Keepers Need the 


Poultry Keeper 


the most helpful of ALI, poultry journals. Price ca 
year. Sample copy free. Agents wanted. Good terms. 


POULTRY KEEPER, Box13, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 





Do You Need Early Queens? 


We can supply you from a fine strain 
of Italians which has no superior. 
Choice tested queens by return mail, 
$1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J.W.K. Shaw & Co., Loreauville, Iberia Co., La. 


1902 ITALIAN QUEENS. 


From imported and home-bred mothers, by up- 

up-to-date methods. Tested, $2.00 Untested, 

$1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. Full colony, 

$6.00 ; three-frame, $2.00; two-frame, $1.50; add 

the price of queen. Discount on large orders. 
Write for circular. 


Rufus Christian, Metdrim, Georgia. 


To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book ‘‘ Business Dairying ’’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester, Pa. 
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(Premiums with every order worth more than the entire cost.) 


Beautiful, Fragrant Cinnamon Vines, 


Beautiful Leaves, Dainty Flowers, Exquisite Perfume. 


The Cinnamon Vine, from the Oriental land, is one of the most charming of climbers, 
and will quickly surround your arbor, window, or veranda with a wonderful profusion 
of vines covered with handsome, glossy, heart- 
shaped leaves and sweet-scented flowers, 
making it a perfect bower of beauty. PER- 
FECTLY HARDY —thriving everywhere, 
and once planted will grow for many years, 
and be a source of constant delight to the 
possessor. The vines often run 25 to 40 feet, 
and when trained over and about a window or 
veranda are universally admired, while their 
many Clusters of delicate, unique white flow- 
ers send out an amount of delicious fragrance 
iS ye oe j + that is as truly wonderful as it is indescrib- 
Be en able. 

Sieger ; ? 1 





Beautiful, Hardy, Entrancingly Fragrant. 
Grows in Shade or Sun—Wet or Dry. 
No nsects Ever Trouble—No Winter Harms. 
Once Planted Will Grow a Lifetime. 











Every one should plant these lovely vines. No home 
is complete without them. They stand the hardest win- 
ter without injury, and burst forth in all their marvel- 
ous splendor very early in the spring—as fine a climber 
as any lover of beautiful flowers can wish. 








IT ALWAYS PAYS TO 
Make Home Beautiful. 














4 BE SURE TO READ THESE TESTIMONIALS, -@a 


Lydia and M. J. Clarkson, Authors of ‘‘ Art Studies,” write:—No vine ever gave us so much con- 
tinued pleasure. The growth is truly phenomenal. Its handsome foliage and fragrant blossoms 
commend it to every lover of flowers. If its merits were more widely known you would be over- 

elmed with orders. ’ 
™ Mrs. C. Hensley, Barnard, Ind., writes:—The Cinnamon Vines you sent me grew 30 feet last year, 
and were the talk and wonder of the neighborhood. d - . 2 

From the Gentlewoman Magazine, New York:—The Cinnamon Vine—new from China—will 
thrive everywhere, and when once established will grow forever. Its fragrance is as truly wonder- 
ful as the beauty of the vine itself. The roots recently sold for $10.00 each. 

S. Wilson, Pa., writes:—The Cinnamon Vine blossoms as freely in the house as outdoors, and 
will fill a room with a delightful fragrance in the cold and dreary months. ; 

W. Weeks, Barre, Mass., writes:—I enclose order for 100 more vines. I sold the last lot in fifteen 
minutes. 


Prices of Cinnamon-Vine Roots, Postpaid 
Valuable Premiums Free With Every Order. 


1am the largest grower of Cinnamon Vines in the world, and offer strong ‘roots to 
GLEANINGS readers »t a wonderful bargain. 4@-The valuable Premiums, Novelties, and _ 
Extras given with every order (to introduce) ave worth more than the entire cost. 


2 Strong Roots, 2 Packets Choice Novelties and Catalog, ba 
6 oe oe 4 “se oe oe iad 


5c. 
12 oe oe 6 oe “oe oe oe 50c, 
22 “¢ = 8 ** and Illus. Home Magazine, 1 year, $1.00. 
64 7 - 14 ‘* and elegant guarant’d Watch and Chain, 


Improved Camera and Outfit, Acme Seed 
Dril!, or Solid Gold Fountain Pen (Your 


choice) = = s = = $3.00. 
Roots Without Premiums, $2.50 per 100, prepaid. 


Directions for planting accompany the roots. Everything carefully packed and sent HA 
prepaid. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Club Agents wanted at every post- ( \ 6 il 
office. An easy way to get money or useful premiums. Colored plate of the vines with ( } a) 
every order. Also CATALOG OF BARGAINS—from a farmer's son—A Seedsman for 25 
years. 4@>-Remit by money-order, cash, or stamps. Be sure and mention GLEANINGS. 

Please address 


A. T. COOK, Seedsman, Hyde Park, N. Y. 








CIN. VINE ROOT. 
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unusual merit. 





BURPEE'S SEEDS 


NEVER BEFORE have we introduced such SUPERB NOVELTIES of 
Six choicest Vegetables and five finest Flowers are shown 
painted from nature, others illustrated from photographs and all honestly described in 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1902. 
mailed FREE to all who intend to buy. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Crowers, PHILADELPHIA. 


This “leading American Seed Catalogue” is 
Write to-day, a postal card will do. 











Rouse, 100 screa oe” THE 


etc., have been the standard of excellence for nearly 


alfacentury. Everything of the best at right prices 


4 for Orchard, Vineyard, Lawn, Park. Street, Garden 
and Greenhouse. Wesend by mail —— Seeds, 
q Plants, Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Small 
guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, larger by 
freight or express. Valuable 168-page catal 
Direct deal will insure you the best and save you 


RRISON CO., ic5 Painesville, Ohio. 


rees, ete.. and 


ogue free. 





150 Kinds for 16c. 


It is a fact that Salzer’s vegetable and flower 
seeds are found in more gardens 
and on more farms than any other mae, 
in America. Thereis reason for this. & 
Weown and operate over 5000 acres for 
the production of our choice seeds. In 
SY order to induce youtotry them # 
WOx7s we make the following unprec- (9 
edented offer : 


20 kinds of rarest luscious radishes, 
12 magnificent earliest melons. 

16 sorts glorious tomatoes, 

25 peerless lettuce varieties, 

12 splendid beet sorts, 

65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, 


in all 150 kinds positively furnishing 
bushels of charming flowers and / 
lots and lots of choice vegetables, 
together with our great cataloguegy 
telling all about Teosinte and Pea Y 
Oat xnd Bromus and Speltz, onion 
seed at 60c.a pound, ete., all only 
for 16c.instamps. Write to-day. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 








\\\\ 


‘poi MicHIGAN 


This Marvelous Extra Early Potato originated by 


HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO. Ltd 
Box69, BAY CITY, MICH. 

Largest growers of seed potatoes in America. 30 best 

varieties. Northern Grown always best. Blight proof. 

enormous yielders, highest quality. Lowest price for 

Ib., bbl., or carload. Elegant 1oo-page Bargain Seed 

Catalogue FREE. Write for it today. 





Your name and address on postal card mailed to 
Reliable Poultry Journai, Quincy, lilinetis, 
will bring you tree sample with elegant full-page 
color plate frontispiece showing in natural colors a 
pote of standard fowls. eS ane from oil pain’ 
or 


peri PAPER FREE. 


Frank L. Sewell, W. ’s greatest poultry artist. 
Sixty-eight to 160 ar mes 50 cents a year. 
SEND TO-DAY FORK FREE SAMPLE. 








POTATOES 


Ma ne grown. Aroostook Co. Among ail the 
, varieties of potatoes nothing 
YA, equals 
\, Bolglano Famed 

Prosperity Potato 
Produced this year500 
bushels per acre. 
Very hardy and free 
from scab or rot. 

Very early, 
grower,vood yield- 
erand handsome red 
tubers of excellent 
quality. Very hardy 

and!lree from scab, ro 
etc. ThisistheImprov 

Red Bermuda of the early season’s market. 
We have alargestock of specially fineseed. 
Write for Large Free Illustrated Cata- 
log of everything for the gardenand farm. 
J. Bolgiano & Son, Dept. 0 4, Baltimore, Md. 


I grow ali my own Raspberries, 
Biackberries, Gooseberries, 
Dew berries, Currants, Grapes, 
6 Strawberries, etc. I guarantee 





every plant to be true to name and variety and to 
be atrong, healthy, well rooted and fresh dug. 
Send for large New Catalogue. It is mailed free. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Whoiesaie Grower, Rochester, New York. 
MADE. Bull- 


FE | C E strong. Chicken- 


tight. Sold “>the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Full, Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., 

Bex101 Winchester, Indiana, U. Se Ae 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1 rinted in col 
illustrates and Saar 50 per Dr of Poultry; 
gives reasonable prices of eggs and stock Many hints to 
4 poultry raisers, Send 10c in silver or stamps for this 
noted book, » H. GREIDER, Fiorin, Pa. 











200-Egg Incubator 
for $12:80 


WPerfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


$5 DEN aaa 


galating. itor 2 years, Hatches every good egg. 
Send forcatalogue No 64 Sell six and get one free. 
INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO.. - SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 
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BThe Records of Poultrymen 


show that the 


SUCCESSFUL 








I made one hatch that proved a 100 per center, 


St. Augustine, Fia., April 31, 1901, 





C. F. Winton. 





1 Sold at a low rate and amen in every way. 


We kave a new 


4 catalocue fully iilustrated and filled with happy thoughts on question of Poul- 


F try Culture, : 
¢ cen’ postage. Others 80 pages, free. 


L. M foines incubator Co., 





Published in 5 languages—5 separate books. English edition, 154 pages, 4 


Box 503 Des Moines, Iowa. 


or Box 303 ahaa N. Y. 


















and only 


iS THE STANDARD HATCHER OF THE WORLD. 


“43 Used with uniform success on twenty-six Government Experiment Stationsin the U. 8., — 
Australia and New Zealand; also by America’s leading poultrymen and many thousands o 
—, in every walk of life. Guaranteed to give satisfaction or price refunded. The orig’ 
isture incubator, fully covered by patent. 


GOLD ‘MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD AT THE PAN-AMERICAN, 


Winner of 


r 1902 ing 180 pages, 8x11 inches in size, for 10c in stamps 





Oct., 1901. Mlustrated, descriptive, 16 page circular FREE. Complete new 
to pay postage. 


Illustrates over 100 of America’s largest and most successful ae tate! Asx for Book No, 74 and address nearest office. 


Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Ghicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥. 










FOR THE WIFE 


AND CHILDREN, 

Get an incubator that they can run; 
one that will do good work from the 
start and last for years. The Sure 
Hatch is made of California red 
wood, with120z.cold rolled copper tank, 
, Hydro. Safety Lamp, Climax Satety boiler aud 
House Corrugated Wafer regulator. Send for our big 

a free catalog. It gives actual phot»graphso: hun- 
dreds who are making money with the Sure — Incubator. Our 
Common Sense Brooder is th> best. Send n 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb, or Columbus,0- 


COME INTO THE FOLD. 


Be one of the successful poultrymen. 
Our people make money out of 

chickens. They run 

f The Petaluma Incubator 

and Brooder too. Perfect regulation of 

heat, air, moisture. Hatches every 

fertileegg. Write for free catalogue. 

Address nearest office. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO., 

Box 125. Petaluma, Cal., or Box 125, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“ALL RIGHT” sixy.$8-22 


= wy Six ve 8. = anywhere 
ur Copper ‘lank 
“All Riek .” Incubator eg 
FORTY DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and charge $8.00 for it only when 
4 the customer is satisfied. Absolute- 
i ly the best 60 egg machine on the 
| market at any price. Send for our 
free poultry book, “All Right.” 
\ (Western orders shipped from Des Moines, Ia. 


CLAY PHELPS INCUBATOR CO., STATION 27, CINCINNATI, 0. 





FIFI IICIIT Dn, | 

























use they 
a. porn foul. Feed 
cut bone and get — 


are PH 
HUMPHREY 


Green Bone ie Vegetable Cutter 
guaranteed to cut more bone in less 
time and with less labor than any other 
—— made, Get your money if not 
y satisfied. Catalogue free. 
HUMPHREY vé SONS, | ~ 51, jollet, il. 
— {poate & Sons, 
Mass, ; poe ng & yee Phil’ 
sdsiphhns Griffith & Turner Co., Balti- 
more ; Sure Hatch Incutator Co., 
ee Center, Neb.; E. J. Bowen, 
— Oregon; 3 Seattle, 
-, and San 





A FRIEND 


to poultrymen—to chickens, 


5 gx GREEN C tt 
Adam’s tu: Cutter 
It runs easily because it has 
ball bearings. It cuts clean, 
quickly and perfecly. Makes a fine 
bone shaving such as chickens re- 
quire. Before you buy send for 
ree catalogue No, 89 


W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILL. 
















A Combination 


of brains, experience and high 
grade material has made the 


, RELIABLE !ncubator Incubator 


nown throughout the civilized civilized 
worid. If you are oleae results represented in dollars 
and cents, you want one of our popular 20th Cen- 
tury Poultry Books. Bright, instructive and worth 
ten times the price asked. Sent for 10c, As full of meatas an egg. 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Ce., Box B-49 Quincy, Ills. 















IT WILL PAY YOU 


to send for our new poultry book de- 


— Green 
DANDY S7<:"CUTTER 
it ‘tells how to increase the egg yield. 
The Dandy, the easiest turn- 
ing of all bone cutters, is soldg 
direct on 30 days’ trial. Price, $5 up. 
Handsome Book Free. 


STRATTON MANFG. CO., | 
Box 54, Erie, Pa. 
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Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must say you want your adv’t in this department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 





WANTED.—To sell_120 stands of bees; 80 stands to 
lease. J. B. SUMMERS, Berthoud, Colorado. 





Wan TED.—To sell Early Ohio, Queen of the Valley, 
and Carman No. 3 seed potatoes. 
A. V. Topras, Covington, O. 





Wan TED.—To exchange for cash. beeswax, or offers, 
1 12-in. and 2 6-in. Root foundation-mills. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 





ANTED.—Choice clean- worker brood-combs, old- 
style Simplicity frame preferred. 
lL. H. ROBEY, Worthington, W. Va. 





ANTED.—To exchange Dadant uncapping-cans, 
Root’s No. 5 extractor, and other supplies, for 
honey or wax. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





ANTED.—To furnish best strains Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, and eggs. Eggs, $1.00 for 13; 100, 
$5.00. Fertility guaranteed. 
CHAMBERLIN HILL POULTRY FARM, Jordan, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange the superior stock of red- 
clover Italian queens for empty worker combs in 

Hoffman frames. PRESTON STORE & Propnuce Co., 
Dority, W. Va. 


ANTED —To sell or exchange gasoline-engines for 
all purposes—stationary, marine, bicycle, etc.; 
want machinery of all kinds. 
Robert B. Gedye, LaSalle, Il. 


WANTED.—To sell Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed. 
Seed of these famous melons postpaid, 40 cts per 
pound. Choice selected stock 
H F. HAGEN, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 


WANTED —To know who has 200 colonies of bees to 
sell cheap; also what a man would like to 

serve an apprenticeship with Quirin the queen-breed- 

er. H. G. QuIRIN, Parkertown, O. 


WANTED.— To exchange a stock-farm in Oklaho- 
ma, for land and bees in a good bee locality fur- 
J. FoLiart, Bostick, Okla. Ter. 














ther east. 





WANTED. An up-to-date apiarist who can manage 
large apiaries for comb or extracted honey. A 
home, steady work, and good wages for an agreeable 
mn. Si: gle man who is aS. 8. and C E. worker 
preferred. lL. B. BELL, Camp Verde. Arizona. 





ANTED.—To dispose of basswood-trees from one 
to ten feet, taken from the forest. Price 2 to 10 
cts. each. W. WILEs, R. F. D. No. 4, Medina. O. 





ANTED—To exchange New Cumberland black- 
raspberry plants (Cuthbert), Fay'’s Currants, 
blackberry (Snyder, Taylor, Western Triumph), for 
beeswax at 3Uc per lb., or cash. Wanted, old comb and 
slumgum. A P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 





AN TED.—One or more young men to work on a 

ranch No swearers, drinkers, or cigaret-smok- 

ers need apply. Any one who wants to c me West to 

grow up with the country, or who wants to come on 

account of health, asthma, or lung trouble, I would 

like to hear from, stating age, qualifications, and 
wages wanted. W. A. KING, Ignacio, Colo. 





ANTED —To exchange Japanese buckwheat, rais- 
ed year 1901. for colonies of bees. 
Address box 243, Xenia, Greene Co., Ohio. 
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WANTED.—To buy a few hundred extracting combs 
in Hoffman or I,. frames. 
F, W. MANLEY, Berkshire, Sanilac Co., Mich. 


WANTED.— Position, by young man of 21, to assist 
in ap.ary; temperate h bits: good reference. 
H. M. ApDsIT, Vischers Ferry, N. Y. 








ANTED.—To sell, or exchange for queens or bees, 
strawberry and r spberry plants of all leading 
varieties. JOHN D. ANTRIM, Burli: gton, N. J. 





WANTED. — To exchange five pedigreed Belgian 
hares, for beeswax, incubator, or any thi g use- 
ful in apiary. MRs. A. F. PROPER, 
689 East Votaw st., Portland, Indiana. 


ANTED.—A buyer for three lots in Seattle, Wash. 
Nicely located. Price $240 each. Cheap at, this 
price. Address A. O. YouNG, Montrose, Mo. 


WANTED An industrious man of good habits. to 
work with bees, with a little farm work mixed 
in. One with some experience with bees; also one 
who can run machinery for our own hive-work; etc., 
and can fit saws preferred. Bees and applia ces all 
first class—200 colonies or more. The new Heddon 
divisible brood-chamber hive and system are used. I 
will pay as good wage- as helper can earn. Position 
open Apr. 1, U2. References given and required. 
Address O. H. TOWNSEND, R. D. No. 2, 
Otsego, Mich. 


WANTED—Queen bees and strawberry plants in ex- 
change for Silver Wyandotte eggs or fancy pigeons. 
LoutIs A. OSBORNE, Sedalia, Mo. 














ANTED—Correspondence with owner village acre 
sub-division selling on cash contract to actual resi- 
dents. C.S. DOWNER, Box 544, South Haven, Mich. 








When you buy labels why don’t 

A B E LS you get the kind that can be used 

over and over again? An abso- 

lute guarantee that these EVER- 

LASTING METAL LABELS are just as rep- 

resented, or money refunded. Price, plain 

labels, 40c per 100; »2.00 per 1000, including 

Address W. G YOUNG. 

323 Brown St.. Dayton, 0. 

Marked labels, samples and prices sent on application. 


j 1902 Queens 


from the best strains of either three or five banded 
Italians. Untested, 85 cs. each; tested, $1.2) each; 
breeders, $8.00 ; l-frame nuclei with warranted queen, 
2.00; .-frame, $3.00. Bees and — ready to mail 
any day. My bees are selected from the very best 
strains that money can buy. I make a specialty of 
queen-rearing asd fill orders promptly. I in-uresafe 
arrival of queens. This is a postal money-order office. 
Remit with money-order to 


DANIEL WURTH, Caryville, Campbell Co., Tenn. 


marker. 








RUBBER STANMIPS. Send us 25 cts. for year’s 
sub to our 16-p. monthly journal and we will mail you FREE 
as a premium a two-line Rubber Stamp, or two one-line 
Stamps, to print any wording you want. i 

THE FARM AND PouLTRY NEWS, Middlesboro, Ky. 





FFLOWERS.— Strong plants from 2%-inch pots. The 

famous $30,000 queen of all carnations, Mrs. Thos. 

W. Lawson, 1l5dc; 2, 25c. WVerbenas, 4c; 35c doz. Pan- 
sies, 25c doz Boston ferns, 8c each. Roses, monthl 

bloomers, assorted colors, 0c each: 3 for 25c: prepaid. 
FRANK DANLEY, Macomb, Illinois. 





WANTED. Comb honey in any quantity. Please ad- 
vise what you have to offer. Evans & TURNER, 
; Town St, Cor. 4th, Columbus, Ohio. 





Ws NTED.—The addresses of a few growers of good 
apples as near as possible to Southern Minnes: ta; 

also of bee keepers about Tucson or South-eastern 

Arizona. J. B. WIEMILLER, Pineridge, Cal. 





ANTED.—To exchange Acme combined scroll and 

circular buzz-saw : foot and hand power; made 

by Seneca Falls Co; almost new: for honey bees, or 
offers. Jno. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 





WANTED- Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, III. 


WANTED.—Enxtracted honey, either large or small 
lots; parties having same to offer, send samples, and 
best prices delivered, Cincinnati,O We pay cash on 
delivery. THE FRED W. MvuTH Co., 

Front and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
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Yes, S ir! 


Our illustrated aleg explains it all. 
season 


rival guaranteed. 


Queens You Should Have 


Does blood tell in other stock? Give 
your bees achance. Stock used for breed- 
ing the queens offered—not from a sport, 
but my pick out of an apiary giving last 
season an average yield as follows: 





Honey Gathered. 


102 lbs. extracted and 68 lbs. comb honey per colony 
besides increase and stores for winter. 


Quality of Comb Honey Produced. 


“Man! It would dazzle you.””, Wm McEvoy, Onta- 
rio Government Inspector of Apiaries. 


Wintering Qualities. 


Up to the present, January 30, I never found these 
bees to show the least indication of unrest—always 
perfectly quiet. They are wintering perfectly. — 
Frank T. Adams, Brantford, Canada. 


General Commendation. 


Out of those queens you sent meI have produced 
the best race or strain of bees I ever owned. Remem- 
ber that is saying a lot, as I have tried every breed 
imported to this country. The bees winter better, 
build up, and stand cold chilly winds in spring better, 
and are more suitable than any bees I ever owned. 
For the season they gave me about double the honey 
the pure Italians did, and more increase. Glad you 
are going into the queen business, and are going to 
join our ‘ranks again. We are much in want of a few 
men like you. C. W. Post, Ex president Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Associati n (owns 365 colonies). 


S. T. Pettit, Canada’s most successful comb-honey 
producer and bee-keeper, says: ‘‘The blood in my 
apiary is largely the progeny of queens sent by you, 
and they are grand bees.” 


Prices of Queens. 


They are duty free to the United States. Tested, 
$2.00 each ; $1000 for 6; $18.00 per dozen Untested 
until July Ist, $1.25 each ; $7.00 for 6; or $12 00 per doz- 
en. Same after July Ist, $1.00 each: $5.50 for 6; or 
$10.00 per dozen. Larger quantities, prices on applica- 
tion. Postage stamps taken for fractions of a dollar. 
To be fair to everv one, no selected tested queens are 
offered. Every one has the same chance. The ahove 
queens are bred from a careful selection of Italians 
and Carniolans. Pure Italian and Carniolan queens 
same price. Price of full colonies on application. 
Orders booked as received, and filled as quickly as 
possible. Order early. Address 


R. F. Holtermann, 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 


A QUEEN FREE. 


Our stock is the very b st that money and experi- 
ence can procure. Jist give our stock a trial and be 
convinced. We will give one warranted queen free 
in July for every order for one dozen queens before 
May I, in order to have you try our stock. Prices: 
Untested, each, $1.00: 6 for $500; 12 for $9.00. Select 
tested, $2.50. Tested, $125. Two-frame nw leus and 
warranted queen, $3.00; three-frame nucleus and 
que: n, $3.50. Send for our catalog of bee-keepers’ 
supplies and our price list of Italian queens and nu- 
cleus colunies, with description of our strain of bees. 


PRESTON STORE & PRODUCE CO., 
Dority, Preston Co., W. Va. 
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The MuryH’s SPECIAL Dovetail hive is a CRACK- 
ERJACK. 
ly warp-proof Weknow because we are practical. 

You can have one by askirg Nota hive left over from last 
We sell the finest supplies at manufacturers’ prices. STANDARD BRED QUEENS. None better 
than our Buckeye Strain of 3-banders and Muth’s Strain Golden Italians. 75c each; 6 for $4.00. Safe ar- 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Front and wainut, Cincinnati, 0. 
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COVER AND BOTTOM are absolute- 


009990990000 





PACE * LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
Sur ule. ... 


Send for Our Free New Illustrated 
Catalog and Price List. . . . . 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAARARARARARARAABA ARARAAAA AABRARAR AES, 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 
ica. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
you a queen every month inthe year Four apiaries. 

ueens bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 

ested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
none better, $3 00 each. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 








Orders are Now Being Booked 


for queens of my improved selected strain of golden 
Italian business bees. Queens are very carefully 
reared. We aim to have none but the best. Our old 
customers stay with us. We use them right. Write 
for circulars. J. B. Case, Port Orange, Fla. 
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IT HICKORY VEHICLES 


are the best vehicles in the 


Split Hickory " 
Bargain sent on 


y) 

Wy 
MiP 

YB 
Vif 


world at any price. 


; =e That is a broad statement, _ a= 
isn’t it? We don’t ask you to take our word for it. We havea 
of proving it. We want to send you a Split Hickory rig on 


THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, ; 
that you may hitch toit, ride in it, let your family try it, your neighbors 
try it, and then if you find it is not the best bargain you ever saw, you can 
send it back without paying one cent on it. Did you ever hear of sucha 
fair offer? We know you never did, so send for our free catalogue of late 


styles of vehicles, and read more about our 30 Day Trial plan. Remember—Split Hickory 
Vehicles are sent direct to user at factory prices. Our line of Harness is most complete. 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 27, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





30 DAYS TRIAL. 


on any vehicle we make. Keep it if you 
like it, return it if you dislike it. Wesave 
you dealer and jobber profits, If vou want 
toknow more send for our ‘ 

free 22nd annualcatalogue. 

AALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 

MFG. COMPANY, 
(Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan.) 
Station 10, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 


with the ‘*incomparabl+ 


BORDEAUX NOZZLE¥ 
and our world’s beat outfit you are abso Sf 
lute master of the situation. Insects and dis-f%) 
ease fall before this allconquering outfit. 7 
See the book. It isfree. Write for it now. 

THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
Western A Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. 
- = ~ “ ff C 





GOOD, HONEST 


4 

Buggies{\ \ 

Sixteen years ex- > 
perience in selling 
standa'd grades of 
Vehicles and Harness 
Has made our work 
favorably known for its 
reliable quality. Itis 

BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Substantial—Honest Material—Best Work. 


("AND THE PRICE IS ALL RIGHT, TOO.a4 
A shrewd discerning buyer, scouring the 
market for the best values, cannot afford to be 
without our Catalogue. A postal will bring it FREE, 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Inc.), Dept. B-348, (Chieage, Ill. 











BETTER THAN SPRAYING. 
Don't lug barrels of water around when spraying. Use the 
poison direct. Our 


CommonSense Dust Sprayer 


and Insect Exterminator is a most ingenious device that 
is rapidly supplanting theold methods. It blows the finely 
powdered dustinto every nook and crevice. Reaches the bot- 
toms as well as the tops of leaves. Destroy sinsect life on plants, vines, 
shrubsand trees. Just as effective for verminon poultry and pigs. 
More rapidthan spraying. Descriptive circulars and testimonials free. 
HILLIS DUST SPRAYER CO., Box 17, ST, JOSKPH, MO, 














Union Combination Saw 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., 
44 Water St , Seneca F's., N.Y. 





— ALSO— 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. .. 


Order your supplies now before 
the busy season catches you. 
Price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Berlin Heights, - - Erie County, Ohio. 


BARNES’ 
Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keeper’s use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc., etc. 

Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
log and prices. Address 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
545 Ruby St., 
Rockford. : Illinois. 














We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world selle 
ing to consumers, and we have been do- 

ing business in this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination 
guaranteeing safedelivery. Youare 
out nothing if not satisfied. Wemake 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of s 
harness. Our prices represent the No. %4% puggy has ruvver cov- 
- cost of material and making, plus ered stepsand % inch Kelly rub- 
No.¥60Carriage. Price, $120.00. Asfine oneprofit. Our largefree catalogue bertires. Price, 873.00. s fine 
as sells for $50.00 more. shows completeline. Send forit. as sells from 840.00 to $50.00 more. 


Etkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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WN jobbers prices on Carriages, harness and other 
NAN horse accessories. Factory figures are 
7 » 
R@ In addition we give you selection from = =a) pee 
grade vehicles and guarantee satisfaction 1 AY 
and see how much you will save. 


quoted—dealers profits are eliminated. M4 
} iY the largest stock in the world of high Ss 
or money returned. Send for catalogue 
The COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS C0, } Write to nearest omice { G4 VOUIS, MO-» P.O, Box 54. 











We are giving our customers the benefit o 
You Get the Profits i Ke =) 
i YL 
COLUMBUS, O., P. 0. Box 772. 








A FEW REASONS WHY 
You Should Buy “The Hardie” Spray Pump in Preference 
to One of Any Other Make. 


Every pump we make is supplied with our strainer and agi- 
tator. Strainer is on side of extreme end of suction pipe. The 
agitator rod moves the agitator up and down in front of the 
strainer every time the pump handle is worked. See cuts. 
This insures thorough mixing and prevents burning or scald- 
ing of plants, vines, etc., from heavy deposits of poison. Itis 
an invaluable feature in painting and whitewashing. ‘“‘The 
Hardie” is the only pump that requires no wrench to get at 
the valves. The stroke may be instantly adjusted to any de- 
sired length, by simply changing a pin in the handle. Our 
brass plunger is the most simple, durable and serviceable on 
any pump. ‘The Hardie’”’ is a large capacity pump. The 
pump here shown is our No. 7. When this pump is worked 
at the rate of 30 strokes per minute it will reduce to fine spray 
187 gallons of liquid per hour. All the “Hardie’s” easily 
maintain a pressure of 100 pounds with two nozzles open. 
Think about these things and then send for our free catalog. 


THE HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MEG. CO., 


63 Larned Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Beat the Bugs 


Such things as Codling Moth, Curcullo, Green 
Aphis, Sculy Burk, San Jose Scale, Blight, 
Ete., can only be defeated by frequent and per- 
sistent sprayi:g. Ghe . 


Spramotor 


has proven to be the best all round 
spraying outfit on the market. Was 
awarded Gold Medal at Pan-Ameri- 
can Exhibition, and winner of the 
Canadian Government Spraying 
Contest. We mail free, booklet 
“A Gold Mine on YourFarm.” Ask for 
it. Your dealer will sell you the 
Spramotor, or you can 
get it from us direct. 


SPRAMOTOR CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
London, Can, 


Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team, 
The tires being wide they donotcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times,because 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel Whecla, eitherstraightor stag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 40)01bs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Writeforthecatalog. Itis fre. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 95, QUINCY, ILL,® 
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EIGHTEEN-INCH GEM PLANER. 


We have for sale an 18-inch Gem pl ner, second- 
hand, which we are replacing with a heavier machine. 
We offer it for $40 cash. Where a party wants a tool 
at a low price, which will do good work, this is a bar- 
gain. 


HONEY MARKET. 


We have just received another large car of extracted 
honey from Caiifornia, and shall be pleased to hear 
from those in need of choice honey for bottling. This 
consists of white and light amber. 

We have been moving off our stock of comb honey 
quite freely lately, but still have a g od stock, and so- 
licit inquiry from those in need. Now that the weath- 
er has moderated it can be shipp-d safely. 





MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP. 

The season for these delicious sweets of the sugar 
maple is here, and from present indications it prom- 
ises to be short. Weexpect to supply our customers 
asusual. It is rather early yet to fix a definite price, 
but we shall doubtless be able to furnish it at the usual 
price, $1.00 per gallon for choice syrup, and 10 cts. per 
lb. for best grade of sugar. We shall be pleased to 
hear from those interested. 


FAVORITE FAMILY SCALES. 
In our catalog for this year there occurs a misprint 
on the price of the 24-lh, Favorite family scales, The 
catalog reads $2.75 each, when it should be $1 75, the 
same as the 12-lb. They are the cheapest scale we 
know of for the capacity. as wellas the most conven- 
ient, and we are selling this year for #2.25 one of the 
48-lb. capacity. The divisions on the dial of this being 
closer, it will not be as handy for weighing small 
amounts as the one of 12 lbs capacity. 





BEESWAX WANTED. 


The market for beeswax continues firm, and prices 
are ruling a little higher. We advance the price we 
pay to 29 cents cash, 31 cents trade. We hope we shall 
not have to advance any further. If we do we shall 
h ve to advance also the price of foundation. If you 
have any wax to sell or any old combs to make any, 
let us have an early shipment. As soon as we secu'e 
enough for this season's needs we will make the price 
down again. Too oftenin the past. parties have held 
their wax a little too long to secure the best price. 


BUSINESS BOOMING, 


We are well nigh swamped with orders. Two 
months ago we were about 20 cars behind, but we kept 
gaining till toward the last of February, when we had 
only about 12 ahead of us. Since then they have come 
in again in such numbers that, at this writing. we are 
l6 cars behind Weare running our factory 11 hours 
a day, and our shipping department still longer, and 
doing our utmost to keep pace with the orders, and 
catch up a little closer. Prospects are promising for a 
good season, and it behooves the foie-handed to be 
prepared in time. 








‘Kind Words from our Customers. 








Please do not mark my name with a D (discontinue), 
for I would rather you would use aC (continue). So, 
for a renewal, here is my dollar ; and now for GLEAN- 
INGS, just hear me holler. Three cheers! Hip, hip, 
hip, hurrah for GLEANINGS! LEWIS HOCKETT. 

Fairmont, Ind., Jan. 22. 


To The A. TI. Root Co., San Antonio, Texas :—I re- 
ceived the goods all right. I am certainly well pleas- 
ed withthem. They are the best hives I ever saw. 
Please accept my thanks for the nice way they are 
packed. J. W. WoLrF. 

Mineral, Texas, Feb. 15. 
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THE NEW MATTITUCK ERFURT CAULIFLOWER (IM- 
PROVED SNOWBALL) SEED. 

Inclosed find $1.75, for which please send me by 
mail one ounce of the Mattituck Erfurt cauliflower 
seed. I got an ounce last year, and it was by long odds 
the best I ever grew. JOHN G. GRay. 

St. Catharines, Ont., Dec. 21. 





Mr. A. I Root :—In readin gg! Home paper last 
evening in regard to the Biddle affair, it occurred to 
me that, if you would pick out the cream of your 
Home papers, and put them in book form, I should 
be pleased to get one or more and have them placed 
in our libraries Ilent your Adam and Kve story to 
my brother Jacob (of happy memory. Judge of Hali- 
burton), a d he gave it toa man who came to him for 
a divorce, and who. after reading it, saw his error and 
returned the journal to y brother, with many thanks, 
as it had completely reconciled him and his wife to 
each other, at least, and mav we not hope to God also? 
Little Britain, Can., Feb. 28. F. WHITESIDE. 


Mr. Root :—Our Homes is very interesti g to me. 
We have been in Colorado 15 years, and this year is 
our first with the journal herve. We were from Ohio 
originally and husband was a great bee-man—a regu- 
lar subscriber to your journal, pond many supplies 
from you some 25 years go I read the Home papers 
when Huber was a cute little fellow, and when Blue 
Eyes was so often spoken of ; and to have the journal 
again is like a drink of water to a thirsty traveler. 
Husband, of course, was more interested in the bee 
business. H. S. Shull Wellsville, Ohio, was our old 
home address. I want to tell you why the journal 
which came to day was so interesting. The reading 
aho t the little home in the woods. the companio ship 
of 40 years of married life (which is our length of 
tine together), all appealed to me forcibly. You will 
always have interested readers of the Home papers, 
as they are written differently from any thing found 
elsewhere. You write honestly, and plain - spoken, 
without fear or favor to any one. 

MR. AND MRs. H. S. SHULL. 

La Junta, Colo., Nov. 20. 

Mr. A. I Root:- It was your article in a back num- 
ber of GLEANINGS where you spoke of dear Mrs. 
Root wishing to do her ‘own work.”’ Yes, it was that 
picture of true home life which has made me a hum- 
ble subscriber to GLEAN NGs. I thought you were 
talking to my wife all the time. She too, wo’t have 
a hired girl in the house, although we are both 75. 

You are tolerable on ‘‘ bees and horse-,"’ but you 
don't touch the living spot till you write out your 
everyday experiences : and after rea: ing them I could 
almost run to Medina and throw my arms around you, 
and wish I was ¥ as good a Christian. 

Waterbury, Ct., Dec. 30. B. S. HOTCHKISS. 

Why, dear friend H , ycu do not realize how extrav- 
agant you are in your talk especially for a man 75 
years old. Youdo not know what a predicament you 
would be in if vou were ‘‘¥% "'as good a Christian as 
my poor self. If you should talk with my next-door 
reighbors, especially a certain one who does not fall 
in with my erratic ways, you might change your mind. 
May God bless you and your wife I wish you could 
come and make us a visit when we get upto our ‘cab- 
in in the woods ” again. 

As we are snowed in up on these mountains ! thought 
I would write you. I have been thinking for almost a 
year that I would doso. When our boy wanted a dol- 
lar to send to you for GLEANINGS I said, ‘I gre s fa- 
ther would not want you to spend money in such a 
foolish way.’’ As his father isa Christian, he wants 
his children brought up in the good way; but the boy 
said, ‘‘There is as good reading in the books as you 
will hear preached.” and so I said I would like to see 
some of them, as I had never read any thing in any 
advertising book yet that was as good as what you 
would hear at church. So the boy brought me three 
of them that some friend had let him take, and I saw 
at once that they would bea help to him.and gave 
him the doilar This was one year ago, and ‘his year 
I gave him another dollar for it. I think the lesson 
that you have in about the Biddle brothers pays for 
the book this year. 

I don’t believe in secret societies. and I hope that the 
Lord Jesus Christ will keep me sothat I never will 
want to belong toany. I have been a Christian for 
ten years, and I love to read God’s word ; and, so far, 
in reading your journal I have been strengthened. I 
often think of your text, ‘‘ And the Lord God said unto 
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the woman, What isthisthat thou hast done? And 
the woman said, The serpent beguiled me, and I did 
eat ”’ 

You will find almost every time any thing happens 
that a woman is about, somewhere; although I am of 
that sex I don’t want todoas I have seen and known 
some to do. MRS. THEO. ALLEN. 

Prospect, Ct., Feb. 24. 


Mr. Root :—I have at last received the hives you so 
kindly donated to my mission. I have not yet been 
able to get them over the mountains, but I hope to 
make you a good report in the course of time. It was 
most kind of you, making me this donation. I hope 
there will be goo 1 results from it. 

In moving forward to this new country, in my mis- 
sionary life I have struck quite a new manner of life 
among the natives. It is a new mine from which to 
dig jewels for the Lord’s crown, and promises to be 
most fruitful. We have now occupied some over 20 
villages. and there isa much larger call for help from 
the heathen. We meet with many obstacles, and have 
already « ur first martyr, a grand man saved by grace, 
and assissinated because of his new life. I have been 
now over 36 years in this work, separated from my 
family—my “ Blue Eyes,” now. for 12 years, for this 
work’s sake; but it is the very work of God. How 
deeply I sympathize with you in your Home Papers. 
They are admirable, and of God. Iam most thankful 
God ever led me to know 4A. I. Root. A. BUNKER. 

Loikaw (foungoo), Oct. 31. 








ONLY 20 LEFT. 


We have left some of those 
slightly damaged copies of 
Prof. Cook’s ‘‘Bee-keeper’s 
Guide’’ that went through our 
fire a year ago. The reading 
matter is all right—only the 
cloth covers are somewhat dam- 
aged. Price, to close out, 60c 
a copy, by mail; or, with week- 
ly American Bee Journal a 
year, both for only $1.40. Reg- 
ular price of the book alone is 
$1.25. Big bargain where you 
get both book and Journal (52 
copies) for $1.40. Better order 
quick if you want book on ei- 
ther these low offers. Now is 
the time to begin to read the 
American Bee Journal. It will 
continue to be a great paper in 
1902. And it comes every week. 


We are headquarters in 
Chicago for Root’s Bee-keepers’ 
Supplies. Catalog, and sample 
of American Bee Journal free. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144, 146 Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
RS A OE ee SL Ee 











Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly We have the best shippin 
facilities in the worl You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MICHICAN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Cc. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 





Be sure to send us your list and get our 
prices before ordering elsewhere. DIS- 
COUNTS on early orders. Send for our 
48-page catalog. 


L. G. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WWSGVesst F686 2UV88BO 
¢ Sweet Potatoes---Choice Seed. e 
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SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
$ 


_ H. Mahan, Box 143, Terre Haute, Ind. 
@/O0O000008888878O8B 


FOR SALE! 


Cash, or exchange for 
comb and _ extracted 
clover or a falfa hon- 
ey, a physician’s phae- 
m4 ton cart, used 4 mos.; 
also perfect harness 
made especially for 
cart; used with shafts 
or p le; absolutely no 
horse motion, and the most perfect riding cart made. 
For fuller particulars, DB. J. B. ENOS, Charleroi, Pa, 


THE BEST PLACE 


to send orders for queens when you want golden stock 








- that is satisfactory (bred for honey-gathering for 


nearly 30 years) is to 
GEO. J. VANDE VORD. Daytona. Fla. 


He will treat you right, and is using extreme cire in 
raising fine large queens. A breeder of Root’s red- 
clover strain. Only superi-r drones in or near both 
yards. The best mailing and introducing cages made. 
An extra choice Doolittle golden breeder. Untested, 
$1.00 each; three for $2.25; tested, $1.25. 





Every Reader. of Gleanings 


is especially invited to accept the offer of Cinnamon 
Vines on page 257. Alsoto get up clubs. Nothing is 
easier. Everybody wantsthem. You can quickly earn 
Silver Watches, Cameras, Dress Patterns, Seed Drills, 
Gold Fountain Pens, ora big pocketful of ‘‘ pin-mon- 
ev”’ far easier than you would imagine. Try it. 
Thousands have done it and are d lighted. Read 
every word of the Special Offer to GLEANINGS Readers 
(made solely to introduce), and begin your club at 
once and your success will be certain. 





$1.00 Chicago to St. Paul or Minneapolis 
for double berth in tourist sleeping-cars of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway each Tur sday and Fri- 
day during March and April, 1902, on Train No. 1 leav- 
ing Chicago at 6:30 p.m. For further informatio ap- 
ply to the nearest coupon ticket agent, or address 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 





FrOR SALE.—Will sell, cheap, one 10h p. engine 
with upright boiler all complete. 
J. W. BITTENBENDER, Knoxville, Iowa. 
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QUEENS, QUEENS 


Old Standbys.—The A. I. Root Co.,to whom we 
have sold queens for many years, wrote us last May, 
thus: “‘Are you running low on queens? We hope 
not, as you seem to be our standbys. Send us 24 per 
week instead of 12, till further orders.” 

Beat Any Thing He ever Saw.—The Cyprian queens 
you sent me last year beat any thing I ever saw rear- 
ing brood and filling their hives with honey.—J. Niel- 
son, Huntington, Utah, Sept. 4, 1901. 


Is Great.—The nucleus you sent me last fall is great 
—the finest queen that ever crossed the plains. 
Please duplicate her this time. Mr. Jordan says the 
nucleus you sent him cast two fine swarms.—G. R. 
Warren, Fruitvale, Cal., May 12, 1901. 


$50 Queens.— My nice queen that you sent me, and 
I put in a hive with a handful of bees on the 6th day 
of last June, has now nearly filled her 30-1b. super for 
the third time. No man’s $50.00 bill could take her. 
Please send me another one like her as soon as possi- 
ble,and keep a dozen ready for me like her for the 
20th of April next, and I will make you a nice present. 
—M. Brown, Station A, Little Rock, Ark. 

We breed Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, 
and Albinos, in separate yards, 5 to 20 miles apart. 
Prompt service. Safe arrival guaranteed. Bees by 
the pount, nucleus, full colony, or by the carload. 


Prices: Tested, $1.50 each ; $8.00 for six ; $15.00 per 
dozen. Untested, February, March, April, May, Agri 
each; $5.00 for six; $9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders, 
co, each. Send for our catalog, free by mail; tells 

ow to rear queens and how to keep bees for profit. 

Agents for Dadant’s Foundation and Gleanings. 
Premiums given. Don’t fail to get our printed matter. 
It’s ALL, free. Bee-supplies of all kinds. 


The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Tex. 


Now -#% # 


at 
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wt Ready! 


| 
* 
3 
Sixty-four Page Catalog | 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
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J. M. Jenkins, : 








Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest variety of 


See eee ih 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 


A a 4 ; en ae 
= ee j = ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 


and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


SE Trester Supply Cunguny, Lines, e. 
Kretchmer Mfg. Co.,Box 60, Red Oak, fa, esas S.csre: Seonsaata™ 





MADE TO ORDER 


ham Brass Smokers. 


t brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 

a lifetime. need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
‘sa od The\little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
threé larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not mya inky drops. The perforat- 
ed gteel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
} Be vyr tin snjoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50 ; 3%-inch, 
BINGHAM SMOKER. - /all $1.10; 3-ifehs $1.00; 21-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
— ‘TV the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 
Dear Sir—Inclosed find $1.75. ‘Please | standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send one brass smoke-engine. Ihave 
one already. It is the best smoker ‘I 


Fer Ee ay Sone Wutio, tex. 4 Ts Fe Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
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OUR 


BUSINESS 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
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We make it our business to 
sell the best goods in the 
market — to the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 
sell Root’s goods. Send for 
our 1902 catalog. Cash paid 
for beeswax. . . . 


give you 


M.H.HUNT & SON, 


Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 





nee, 
NOW READY 





Washington Office. 

We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mention- 
ed below, where we shall be pleased to see 
all of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight and Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- 
oortation, and secure lower freight than 
irom Medina. 


Specialty. 


We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. 


Catalog. 


Our catalog will be ready for mailing in 
afew days. Send for a copy atonce. Let 
us quote you on any goods you require. 


The A .J,Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 
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Jobbers for 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA! 


We would respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that we can furnish you all hives and supplies 
listed in The A. I. Root Co.’s catalog at their fac- 
tory prices. 

It is often a great advantage to be able to get 
your supplies near home rather than to send per- 
haps 200 or 300 miles, “hereby incurring ligher 
freight charges and delay in receiving the same, 
which is often more imp~ rtant. 

We are located here :1 DuBois, Clearfield Co., 
Pa.. which is about the center of the State, and 
have also unrivaled shipping facilities. We have 
the Buffale Rochester & Pittsburgh R. R., which 
is a part the great New York Central System. 
The Ali cgany Valley R. R.isa part of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. The Clearfield & Mahoning and 
the Philadelphia & Erie, also a part of the Penn- 
sylvania. We also have the Adams and American 
Express Companies. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that we’re prompt 
shippers, getting goods out the same day or the 
day after order is received, whenever possible. 


Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Pa, 
De ee 
es | 
Now is the 
- time to 


get your supers filled with 
sections and foundation, all 
ready for use when wanted. 
If hives are needed, this 
month is the time to get 
them nailed and painted. 
If you should have a good 
season you will 


make a big profit 


by having everything on 
hand and ready. 


The A. 1. Root Co., 


Svracuse, N. Y. 


[eS IRON iSO. 
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PRIZE MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED US AT THE PARIS 
WORLD’S FAIR FOR THE .. 


Superior Excellence 


of Our Supplies. 


Our goods are always made of best 
materials and in the best manner possi- 
ble. You who use them know this; those 
who willtry them will findthemso. OuR 
PRICES are as low as can be charged for 
good goods. Wemake every thing used 
by up-to-date bee-keepers. Catalog and 
copy of the American Lee-keeper free. 


ADDRESS 


The W. T. Falconer Manuf’g Co., 


Jamestown, N. Y, 


a= W. M. Gerrish, East Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a complete line of our 
goods at catalog prices. New England 
customers save freight ordering of them. 


Pe ee eed 


The ABC of Bee Culture 


1901 Edition. 500 Pages. 
The only Encyclopedia on Bees. 


The last edition, 5000 copies, issued in October, 
1899, was exhausted in the short space of one year. 
Even before the edition was out of the press, 1500 
copies had been sold ; and before thirty days had 
passed, 1000 more copies were taken. We immedi- 
ately set to work to print a new edition. While the 
edition of 1899 was more thoroughly revised than 
any previous one, that for 1901 has received even 
larger additions of new matter, so that the book 
from beginning to end is almost entirely new. It 
now contains 500 double-column pages. It has been 
most caretully gone over by Dr. C. C. Miller, who 
has prepared a new set of comments, and by Prof. 
A. J. Cook, of Pomona College, Cal. As before, old 
subjects have been rewritten. Descriptions of ob- 
solete methods have in all cases been stricken out, 
and the very latest put in their place. 


This 190! Edition Marks 
the 75th Thousand.... 


While the book has been enlarged, and hundreds 
of pages have been rewritten and revised, the price 
will be the same as before : $1.20 postpaid, or $1.00 
by express or freight with other goods, or when 
sent with our journal, GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, which is a constant appendix to the ABC 
book, a journal beautifully printed and illustrated, 
36 pages, for the very low price of $1.75 for the 
two. For quantity of up-to-date bee-literature 
there is nothing else offered at this low price. 


The A. 1. Root Company, 





Medina, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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>“ The Danzenbaker Hive I think 
will take precedence over all 
others. 1 am delighted with 
it, as it is simple, and easily 
manipulated.” 
—R. H. PEpworTH, 


Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
November 30, 1001. South Africa. 


For sale by Tur A. I. Root Co., 
MEDINA, OHIO, and their agents. 
For particulars, address above 
firm or the inventor. . . . . 
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F. DANZENBAKER, 
BOX 66, - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Dadant’s Foundation 





WHY DOES IT SELL, SO WELL? 
_ Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 

What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 

BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL TIMES. 

Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 

LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 

Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 

Price $1.25 by mail. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies of ail Kinds 


? 


CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 














